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Attractive School Stationery 


Our “Educational Pencil Tablets are composed of 


ns % the following series: 
ea ‘Street Scenes from Celebrated Cities.” 
Pee Za ‘Colonial Times,’’ ‘Our Universities and Colleges,”’ 
“Our Presidents,’ ‘Famous Paintings,’’ and 
Gua “Our Navy.” 
ms eae 





All of onr White “Standard School Papers’’ are water 
- i marked and comprise a wide variety of rulings and grades ———— 
POA ICTY ent ree Special forms made toorder. Sample Books and Price Lists 


= "swrrnawarrenre coves | SYRAGUSE TEAGHERS’ AGENGY | 


Boston, Mass., N. E. Agents. for publi 

~ May a acne ’ ‘hs 3 ° ‘ public and private schools, men and women. Engage- 
E, W. A. RowLEsS, 177 Monroe St., Chicago, Western Agents. Wanted, Teachers ments Now. Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar 
grades; Principals for Ward, Village, District and High Schools; Special Teachers 
3 aves. pane. Penmanship, Commercial Branches, | ‘100 Normal and College Gradu- 
| - : : anna! Training. Physical] Culture, Steno »h nd Te- ates Wanted Now 

nufacturer direct ; save discounts graphy a 
wee et en aie legraphy. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICE Guarantees Satisfaction. 


FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS. NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop’r. 























‘ Best American Bunting. 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
DRAWING Lowest prices in the U.S. 
2x3 ft., $ .75|8x15 ft., $7.60 
aw eo ype es) THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
+ | sh 1,60/9x15 “ 8.70} 
FOR SCHOOLS. | | 3x6“ 190)10x15"* 9:20 
AND 4x6“ 2.99| Ox18** 10,25 | Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
— ao HOMES. \4x7 * 2.45/10x18** 10.85 | Advises parepts about schools. 
, 8 **  2.7510x20 ‘+ 11.90 | . ace ‘ dis: ‘eon — . 
Many Styles | Sentonreceipt of | J $35. S10 12520" 1420, WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER. NO. 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
and Sizes. 5x10 — 3.75/12x25 "+ 17.55 | 
2 aa « © ad € ) ‘" 
ed po Peete sr +o a “ o BOARDS OF EDUCATION in need of Superintendents and Teachers can get full in- 
: ° nies the order. ee 2**  §,00/20x30 ** 33.00 formation about available canditates Free of Charge. 
White Pine 5.60/20x36 ‘* 39.00 


Let us know your wants. 
C. J. ALBERT, Mer. 


Mention School Board saree 6.50|20x40 ** 43.75 
Drawing Journal. 8x12" 625.2640 ** 56.00 


NASSAU ST., N.Y. 

mente J, A. JOEL & C0., = | > ’ onto Teachers ae comene t 
his agency is prepared tv furnish at any 

MANUFACTURED | \| i i 


THe ALBERT TEACHERS”, AGENCY, 
Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 











A Specialty. 





time witbout expense, accurate and confi- 
dential intormation concerning teachers 
FOR THE for all kinds of positions, Candidates are 


selected with special reference to the par- 
? R A D E « | ticular position to be filled. H, A. LEWIS, Manager, Atlas Block, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone. Main 2185 


KIRK, | ce _ co .? IENCYV SE. 14 S8t., NEW YO ° 
HARRY D. IKK. | SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 3 EW YORK 


| Oldest : ast known in U. 8. Est. 1855. P.V. HUYSSOON, S -KWELL, "s. 
CHICAGO. ILL. | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1 P.V.HUYSSOON, JOHN C. ROCKWELL, lgr’s 


CATALOG FREE. 


F. W. EMERSON MFG. CO., 
29 Mortimer St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























teachers to all parts of the United States. Try it. 352 Washington Street. (Formerly 
Home Teachers’ Agency.) 


| EDMANDS’ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE. ot BosTON, MASS, recommends expert 
THE Best VALUE EVER So | tes nited S 





THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE Enjoys the confidence of teachers and 


employers because it confines itself to 
a LEGITIMATE BUSINESS ON CONSERVATIVE LINES. We should be pleased to 


explain Our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, Des Moines. la. 
22 MAN HATTAN BLOG. 
| 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, °')))sSo.008 


d. Me. 8S Exchanges 


ONLY $17.50 


Many Pigeonholes 
NOTE ITs: Spaces for Tat 
SPECIAL = mreaeee 
| Extension Slides 
» POINTS 









Large Middle 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 
Drawer 





Many other designs. Send 


AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to its influence’ If it THAT is something, 
SS merely hears of vacancies and tells you about them 


but if it is 
Desks and Chairs 


it ' asked to recommend a teacher and ’ SYRACUSE, 
recommends you, that is more, Ours RECOMMENDS. \. W. Bardeen, N. Y. 
Made of Selected Oak—Best Finish. This Chair, ONLY $4.00. 


STANDARD SCHOOL FU NISHING CO., veri Rectsteenes | ’ 
45-47 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO. ‘Hae Hane hescxabaen | THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 























EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton Place. Boston 25 King Street, West Toronto. 
y & zg 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 825 Market Street, San Francisco, 
730 Cooper Building, Denver 414 Century Building, Minneapolis, 
Y i \ 156 Fitth Avenue, New York 625 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 
ou should use our “Mon- | 
arch Brand” book covers ’ 
ies a tee, || ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
j > are t Oo : : 
yea : rachael | Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
yleces, C t ang ar : : imi $3 
I ooo : Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
form, thus permitting an ae ae cond 
& The Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. ¥.—The position of teacher of classics in this 
wy ™~z e — and rapid adjustme nt. ins — = eae. ue = i to have yon - the best two men on your list, who 
iD ; would consider the salary offered, to come to Ithaca for personal interview the first of 
ae a 7 hey fit | be ‘lose sly to the next week.—Prip. C. V. Parsell, Se ‘ptember 15. 1900. 
x oars yf a book thus Telegram, —Classical teacher wanted Cascadilla Schcol, Ithaca, N. Y. Personal ap- 
eS a as ? : plicationneeessary. Answer.—To Fred J. Nash, Worcester, Mass., September 18. 
obviating the clumsy effect Telegram.—Will a in Ithaca 4 A. M. Thursday,—Fred J. Nash, September 19. 
° : ; a Ithaca, N. Y.—The classical vacancy here has been = by the appointment of 
so noticeable in other makes. tok Tae : : : ; 
} od J. Nash, a graduate of Yale College.—Prip. C. V. Parse Se ptemter 21. 
The material used is _ Worcester, Mass.—I reached Ithaca Thursday morning ad had an interview with 
oT at? Tr TM Prin. Parseil. Llett at night and upon my arrival in Worcester the next morning found 
PATENTED JULY 10. 1900. the BEST E\ ER I [ | : an — _ I had aaa Sopamnte®, I nan nothing but praise and gratitude 
INTO A BOC 1K CC yV ER. or the way in which your agency bas treated me.—F'red J. Nash, September 22. 
‘ ( orresponde nce 8 invited, 
Its strength test is 40 per cent. greater than any other. 
4. We offer the maximum of quality at the minimum of cost, HARLAN P. FRENCH, 8! Chape! Street, Albanv, N. Y. 





Sold on the strongest possible guarantee to please. 
Send for free samples and new price list and we will speedily 
convince you that we are justly entitled to the above claims, and 





SUPE TSU ETP ERT 


AND SCHOOL SHERMERHORN& CO. } = 


xP rr 





— 
; East 14th Street, &: ae 
also that you should place your next order with us. SUPPLIES. 3 “*New York. . Somn 
. Pd Send for new Catalogue. @ —_—e 
We are general agents for the H. H. Ballard . we 
Klip and Binder system for Magazines. leah aoe 
. ? An excellent picture ST. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY. 
‘ of Longtellow — suit. STUCKSTEDE BKRos., Props. f 
, x tol gene gr lb Church Bells. Peals and Chimes. 
a *% a be mailed without cost to anyone Of Best uality Copper and Tin. 
‘ se writing for prices on any of the 2836 & 2838 8. 34.st..8 bonis Mo. a } 
’ following goods which they wil ’ 
DEPT A have occasion to purchase; 





School Furniture,School Supplies, 
Kindergarten Goods, Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus, Office Furniture. 

E.W.A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe st. 


(Mention this paper.) CHICAGO, ILL. 


College and School Bells of Best , 
Quality Address, oe 
Old Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati,0 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
FACTORY: MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE BOOK OF THE 


=: | | NEW CENTURY 


p’r. 
E, N. Y¥. 
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YORK. 


et full in- 
Charge. 
ENCY. 


emand ! 
sh atany 
ind confi- 
teachers 
dates are 
> the par- 
Til 


go, Ul. 1 The finest catalogue ever issued is yours on 
| request. If interested in typewriters, you ought 

' YORK, ire “ 

. ruse’, “ to have it. 

-  /igrs. ony | 

ds expert 


Formerly | AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


meet | 302 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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— a FRANKLIN _" *: 
ve i Oe TYPEWRITER 
Visible Writing, 
Perfect Alignment.Speed 
Simplicity, Durability. 


The best keyboard for the new Re 
and popular 


‘‘Touch 
Method’’ 


of typewriting. Wall Charts and 
Manuals free to Schools. 


if it is 
YRACUSE, 
N. Y. 


achers. 


ics in this 
‘list, who 
he first of 


rsonal ap 
Ls, 

19, 
ntment of 
‘view with 
ing four d 
gratitude 
9 


1o we YY. 
LA.Merrays 
silewed of Cat-a leg 


te" NOT IN ANY TRUST.“&) 


y York, in 
ogue, : 


Grand Rapids, 


——— 
‘OUNDRY. 
bee Props. 


Chimes. 


pepper and Tin. 
t. Louis, Mo. 


Sells of Best 
ress 


hed " 
FOUNDRY 
)., Cincinnati,a 


oe 
Copyrighted, 

School and Office Furniture and Supplies of 
ALL KINDS. 


Desks, Chairs, Maps, Globes, Charts, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Blackboards, Bells, Flags, Registers, | 


Dictionaries, Mimeographs, 
Blanks and Blank Books, in fact 
EVERYTHING fer School Officers, | 

Schools and Teachers, 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction guar- | 
anteed. Agents Wanted Everywhere. Address | 


L. A. MURRAY, Box 66, Kilbourn, Wis. 


nn : peregee4 Haney School Furniture Co. 


Michigan. 


Strength, 
Comfort, 


Durability, 


and 
Noiseless 
Actien. 


Write for our 


Liberal Terms to Agenta. 


co., 


Errrsresrereorressosr ooo oso r yyy 


TYPEWRITER 


309 Broadway, 
New York. 
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a GOLD MEDAL, 


awarded us at Paris Exposition, 1900, for best general 
display of school room ee including desks, 
apparatus and assembly chairs. he HIGHEST and 
ONLY AWARD of the kind given to American manu- 
facturers. 


WE CAPTURED THE SWEEPSTAKES. 


SWEE 


The Term SWEEPS TA KES 














is defined by Noah Webster as ‘‘a 





winning of all the stakes or prizes.’’ 





We captured the stakes—we won all 





the prizes in sight. We captured the 





sweepstakes. Proudly we floated the 


banner of American progress and 


enterprise and were returned a winner. 
Thus do 


AMERICAN IDEAS LEAD THE WORLD. 


We Lead America. 























pa | faa 
American School 
ah Furniture Co. 
SNE 1” EE 


A SILVER MEDAL, 


awarded us at Paris Exposition, 1900, for best display 
of school desks. By the conditions of awards a Silver 
Medal was the highest honor that could be given for 
school desks. 


WE WERE PROCLAIMED THE WINNER. 


TAKES 








Do You Want the Best 


or will some makeshift do? 
want the best DEAL WITH US—lIf 


some 


If you 
makeshift will do there are 
plenty of ‘‘catch penny’’ concerns who 
will take your money and give you a 
case of lasting regrets in return. Can 


you afford to take the chance. 


DO YOU CRAVE SUCCESS ? 


If so deal with and emulate success- 
ful people. 
THAT’S US. 


American School Furniture (fo. 


“THE SWEEPSTAKES WINNERS” 





SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Eastern Sales Office: 
Western Sales Office: 





11 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
94 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Educational Progress 


Requires thinking. earnest, resourseful, experienced and INTELLIGENT 
MECHANICS to work hand-in-hand with BRAINY EDUCATORS in evolviog 
MODERN FURNITURE AND APPARATUS to bring out the best, the most 
hygenic, the most economic, the most comfortable, durable and appropriate 


andseme Aitmbebee fittings ; the most desirable methods of illustration and the truest and simplest 


Andrews Commercial 
School Desk. 


exposition of the text in an approved manner. College Desk. 


Experience and Ability 


Are the first requisites of success in meeting these demands. 
For thirty six years we have manufactured, improved and invented school room furniture. 
For thirty six years we have counseled with the leading educators as to what was best for the schools. 
For thirty six years we have surrounded ourselves with the best mechanical talent obtainable. 


For thirty six years we have satisfied the most critical, progressive and LARGEST BUYERS OF SCHOOL MERCHANDISE IN 
THE WORLD. 


A EA CL LATS ES 


Today we have, right here in Chicago, under our daily personal supervision, two of the 


largest and best equipped manufacturing plants of the kind in the world and officered and 
manned by experts who have grown gray in educational arch tecture. 

NOT HOW CHEAP BUT HOW GOOD. Not only EVERYTHING FOR SCHOULS 
but THE BEST THAT MONEY, MEN AND MATERIAL can produce have been our 
constant mottoes. Your patronage will indicate your appreciation. We show a few special 


designs for special purposes. No one can show a larger variety of just what you want to supply 
the needs of your school room. 


Will not self interest allow you to consult-us? 


Illustrations, samples, descriptions and prices on any school room appliances promptly 


Andrews College Chair. supplied to intending purchasers. 


Andrews Tablet Chair. 


THE AA. H. ANDREWS CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS 300-304 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
| 
| 


THE “FIDELITY.” 











CHICACO, ILL. 

Twenticth Century Arith- 

metical Series. 

LL LT LTE 
Robertson's Geographic- 

HTistorical Series. 
Peabody Reading and 

Writing Series. 


Union School Librartes. 


Sch ol Supplies ° 








School Furniture. 


RRs ee om THE J. M. SAUDER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sauder’s Tustantancousiy Adjustable high Grade School Furniture. 


er -——<— eee ee Senne name 


GIVEN FREE 
: 'EUGEN bE to each person interested in sub 
iano at d lominal Price. ' scribing to the Eugene Field Mon 
ument Souviner Fund. Subscribe 
= Chicago's largest j Fl ELD’ S any amount desired Subserip 
music house, Ly tions as low as $1 00 will entitle 
Healy, to sharply. re. 1 POEMS honor to this daintily artistic 
duce stock is offering F 


Volume 


A New Special ; iA $7. 00 “FIELD FLOWERS" 


7 
i 
! The only echool desk having a comfortable, hy gienically constructed seat. 
'| The only desk and seat that can be quickly, easily and accurately adjuste 
j while the pupil is seated. 
i The only Box Lid Desk having a perfectly noiseless friction hinge. 
(cloth bound, 8 x 11): as a certif- (| The only Box Lid Desk on which the lid will not slam. 
UPRIGHT : ! BOOK oa ag ge A -g" The only adjustable desk having no lateral motion. 
PIANO _ THE Book of the Field's best and most eee The only Desk having an air sealed and absolutely noiseless ink well. 
comely Ulustrated | ehivery. Made only in solid cherry and quartered oak. 
$140 by thirty-two of the | of the world's pe crate 1] C astings all beautifully bronze tipped. 
a — book could not have oe ! Made in three styles, Open Box, Box Lid and Commercial. 
oat eminent j The Fund created is divided nee. ce ‘tween the ' We are independent of any trust or combination and guarantee to our 
j customers, the highest grade of goods, uniform prices and courteous treat- 
: 
' 
i 


© Can save you up- 3 family of the late Eugene Field and the Fund for the 
wards of $100. If you building of a monument to the memory of the beloved 
ment. Send for catalogue and prices. 


are interested in a piano, Go net fail to write at once. ' poet ¢ of childhood. Address 
ny pi iano not proving exactly as represented may be 
return d at their expense. ‘ Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund 
# (Also at Book Stores ) 180 Mowagok Sr.. CHICAGO 


THE J. M. SAUDER CO. 
LYON & HEALY, 100 Adams St,, Chicago, A tienee nena MARIETTA, PA. 


Mention this Journal, as adv is inserted as our Constribution. 











PRESTIGE 


is the power of acknowledged reputation. Jealously guarded, as it always is 
by such concerns as have attained it, it offers a GUARANTEE 
of their product or transaction. 


KANE 
SCHOOL DESKS 


bear this guarantee pre-eminently by virtue of the world-wide 30 years 
prestige of their manufacture. 


THERE Is NO RISK ix buying Kane Desks. Your 


fathers bought them and you sat 
in them. You have bought them and yourchildren have sat in them. In 
time your children will buy themand your grandchildren will sit in them. 
You know they have always been the best desks made and can easily 
believe they will always continue to be so. There is no chance in 
their construction. There is no reservation (mental or other), in 
their sale. They are offered to the public guaranteed to be the best school 


desks possible to produce from a scientific standpoint, from a mechanical standpoint, from an artistic standpoint. They represent 30 years of progres 
and the best thought of school desk building. 


KANE DESKS DESERVE the PRESTIGE they have so honestly won. 


Hamlet said: “The Play is the Thing.” Modern educators in one mighty roar proclaim: *“*Kane Desks are the Thing!’ 
MADE AT 








The New Ball-Bearing Victor Desk. 


The Thomas Kane & Co. Works, 
Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: Factory: 
813 Constable Building, 94 Wabash Avenue, RACINE, WIS. 
New York. Chicago. 


Keep your eye on this announcement of the NEW KANE ADJUSTABLE DESK, shortly to appear. 
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SCHOoow BOARDS 























Make NO MISTAKE nor HAVE ANY REGRETS when they adopt 


Holden Book Covers and Quick Repairing Material 


WHICH COMPRISE THE 


“‘Holden System of Preserving Books.”’ 


T H E COV E R S rath oy wg a wear and tear. 


Are made of the strongest material known to the paper trade. 
Are waterproof and germpoof. 


Are strong and durable enough to last a school year of handling and wear. 


The selibinders and Speak for themselves, 


Prevent the further destruction of the books by making instant repairs to a broken binding, loosened 
Transparent Paper or torn leat. 





PRACTICAL, ECONOMICAL AND NECESSARY AIDS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK-COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. Samples Free. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





“VENETIAN” WINDOW SHADES 


FOR SCHOOL WINDOWS. 








® 


’ 


These shades are especially suitable for schools, and are the only shades 
with which the light can be PROPERLY REGULATED in the school room. 
They are made of very handsome woods, elegantly finished, will outlast at least 
five cloth shades, and will add very materially to the appearance of the building, 
both from within and without. 

Catalogue, price list, and full information, will be sent on request. Corre- 
spondence solicited from all school boards and school officials everywhere. | 
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Patentees and Sole Manufacturers | 


Albany Venetian Blind Company, 


ALBANY, N. Y. | 
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THE “IDEAL”? COLLEGE STEREOPTICON. 


For the exhibition of lantern, micro-photographic and microscopic slides. 
We manufacture these lanterns single oa double for optical projection and 
chemical and physical laboratory experiments. They represent the very 
highest standard of excellence, and are in use in upwards of 500 Colleges and 
Schools. Illustrated catalogue free to teachers or superintendents. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., 


25 Bromfield Street, 


Write to Dept. A. BOSTON, MASS. 








Che Chicago Laboratory Supply & Scale Co. 


Successors to 









All Goods Guaranteed 
Complete Stock 
Prompt Shipments 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


LABORATORY 


SEND FOR 
1900 CATALOGUE 


o 
> 
= 
& 
NM 
jpusmor pavog 100yog Uuo1j}VaW 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Our No. 4060 new D’Arsonval Galvanometer with reading scale attach- 
ment. . Coil has a resistance of 250 Ohms Sensitive to 75 Megohms. 





Manufacturers and Importers of 


FINE PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
Special Lists of Apparatus and Supplies 





| any other. 





Adapted to the various works of Gage, Avery, Hall and Bergen, Williams 


and Carhart and Chute. 
i41 Franklin Street, 


Physical Catalogue No. 10 and Chemical Catalogue, just issued, sent on application. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Successors t» the Ssienca Department of Central School Supply Houssa. 


- Manufacturers and Importers of .... 


Physical, Chemical and Biological Apparatus and 


Supplies for High Schools and Colleges. 


59 AND 61 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Our College Bench Lantern 


Is pronounced by 
all educators to 
be the superior of 





___. Adapted to the 
mm use of all the 
various “‘up-to- 
date” occasions, 





Write to us for ful list of Lanterns, Projection Apparatus and Slides. 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON 


COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 





A. A. ZIEGLER, GEN. MGR. Established 1879. 
Formerly of Ziegler Bros., A. P. Gage & Son, and Ziegler Electric Co. 
Manufacturers, Dealers, Importers and Agents of 
o . . 
Physical, Chemical and Electrical Apparatus 


MODEL AND EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


pecialty of making to order extra fine apparatus of all kinds for Schools and Colleges 
so Repairing, Altering avd Re-finishing old Apparatus. 


200 Summer St., Opp. New South Terminal Station, BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Manufacturers of 


® Laboratory 
Apparatus, 


The Franklin 
Trip Scale 


(as shown incut.) The 
most perfect Scale of 
the kind made. 


te Send for our 
Catalogue. 








WRITING 


Roudebush 


MAPS | CLOBES 


Politioc - Relief 


Writing Books Terrestial 

(Rapid Vertical Style) i ao a 

Roudebush Writing Tablets eee Celestial 
Roudebush Spellers country on ‘ 
Roudebush Rhetoric Tablets 4 

Roudebush Vertical Pens the Globe Slated 





Send for Price Lists and Sample Sheets. 


CHICAGO. 
Atlas Block. 


NEW YORK. 
108 Fifth Avenue. 


Send your lists for Estimates before ordering elsewhere. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


THE ATLAS TABLETS 


Are prepared in the following series: 


SCIENGE for Laboratory Notes 
and Drawings in Physiograpby, Bi- 
ology, Botany. Zoology, Physics. 
Chemistry, Physiology, Geolcgy. 
Herbarium. 


APPARATUS |MODELS 


Biological Bock-Steger 


Philosophical Anatomical 
MATHEMATICS for Written Work 
. in Mathematics, Geometry, Analy- 
Chemical Models tical Geometry, Trigonometry. 


Calculus. 


OUTLINES with Topics and for 
Notes in U. 8. History, *General 
History, English Grammar, *Lit- 
erature, Rhetoric. 

*In preparation. 


ATLANTA. 
502 English-Am. Bldg. 







CORNELL 


SUMMMGT SESSION. nivensiry 


July 5 to Augast 16, 1901. 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. Single 
tuition fee of $25. Inexpensive living. For 
Circular and Book of Views, address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Cc ornell U niversity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


GRAND RAPIDS 


Kindergarten Training School 


Principal, Mrs. Lucretia Willard Treat. 
For particulars address, 


CLARA WHEELER, Sec’ ys 
23 Fountain St, Grand Rapids, Mich. | 


Ladies, Boys and 
Gentlemen. 


A Practical knowledge of 
SIGN AND HOUSE 
PAINTING. 

Gold and Silver Lettering, | 
Bronzing, aeaine, Car- 


riage and Show Card 
Painting. Kalsomining and Mixing Colors. 
Contracting, Varnishing, Etc., from our 
Painters Book. Our Book of 25 years exper- 
ience in sign and house paintingis so simple 
that even boys can teach themselves the 
painter's trade inashort time. 25 illustrated 
alphabets are included in our book. This 
great teacher and money saver will be mailed 
ostpaid for 50 cents. Val. Schreier Sign 
orks, eee, Wis. 


{> POLLARD’S MANUAL. yo 


a teach- 
er’s hand-book,. containing the most 


practical phonic instruction obtainable. 


Pollard’s Ad- 
vanced Speller 


(30c) is the only Spell- 
er which clearly de- 
velops the principles 
of syllabication, pro- 
nunciation and ac- 
cent. 


Pollard’s First Book for 
Little Folks (2,82 Primer and 


Speller combined, 
and furnishes all of the text-book work 


} : required by first year pupils. It is spe | 
(E adapted for tracing exercises, ; 





which afford delightful ‘‘busy-work’ 
for the children, and furnish also the 
best possible means for securing a large 
amount of independent diacritical mar 
ing. It is the independent work of 
pupils which the Pollard Method stim- 
ulates, that contributes more, perhaps, 
than any other one thing, to the phe- 
nomena! ability of Pollard-taught chil- 
dren to work out results for themselves. 
For full particulars 
(free) write us for a 
Critique of the Pol- 
lard Method. Wecan 
give you thetestimony 
of thousands of peo- 
ple who have been us- 
ing this method from 
one to six years, whose 


WESTERN 
PUBLISHING 


HOUSE, 
Chicago, Ill. 





verdict is that they 


can accomplish.twice as much as with 
old Methods. 


Secececececeeeceecececee!” 
nad Exercices In xe ORAMMAR | 
JUST OUT ! A technical grammar 


by a practical teacher. Cloth 50 cents. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, eueaage. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 


-.-and... 


FURNITURE. 








THE CAXTON COMPANY. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE An excellent picture | 
of Longfellow — suit 
able for framing—will 
be mailed without cost to anyone | 
writing for prices on any of the | 
following goods which they will | 
have occasion to purchase: | 
School F urniture,School Supplies, | 
Kindergarten Goods, Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus, Office Furniture. 

z £.W.A.ROWLES, 177-179 Monroest. | 


(Mention this paper.) CHICAGO. ILL 





]EACHER 


Wishing to take a non-resident 
Collegiate Course leading toa 
degree, should address 


DR. GRAHAM, 


PRESIDENT ARKANSAS NORMAL 
ScHOOL, 


Jamestown, Ark. 


GOTTSCHALK LYRIC SCHOOL 


Mimball Hall, 243-253 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music and 
Dramatic Art in all its Branches. 
Special Summer Course for Teach 
ers. 
Catalogue will be mailed those desir- 


ing to study. 
== Book Store by Mail. 


F RI E E Wholesale Prices. 


Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; post- 
age 6 cents. Advertises 15.000 Rook ks, Bibles, 
Perlodicals,etc,,etc.,at W holesale Prices. 
All books carried in stock. Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY co. ,266-8 Wabeoh Ave. Chicago 














an SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 


ra Sa aee 3 an 
sual a Set i a ley Ly 
| { ge a yes per) 


Sets, complete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
















|} and upwards; or eo Tools, any shape. 
|| Send stamp for catalogue. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SLOYD. 


| cuANDLER & BARBER, 15 Eliot St. Boston 


or - _ 
oy pall MM lal i = 
* 


Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Specialdiscount for Schools and Classes. 





BOSTON. 


Chandler& Barber, ee | 


For Schools, new and up-to-date. 
tion just printed. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
614 Arch tSreet, PHILADELPHIA. 


fit 


Third Edi- 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


Kindergarten Furniture, Kindergarten sooks and ‘General 


We are the headquarters in the North-Western States for ev erything pertaining to the Kinderg 
large stock of the goods, and have a force of clerks skilled in Kindergarte 
reputation for promptness and accuracy in filling orders. 


Thomas Charles Company, 


Send to us for Complete Catalog. 





: LAC NEW ste 


FIRST HANDS. 

We are producers of the celebrated Bangor Slate Black- 
boards noted for strength and greatest wearing qualities. We 
guarantee the finish of all our Blackboards to be absolutely per- 
fect. As producers, we can offer you every inducement to place 


your orders with us. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS, 


ROOFING SLATE—BLACK, RED, GREEN. 


Branch office, 409 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Quarries Bangcr. Pa. 


Read This Offer! 


DO YOU KNOW THAT A LAPILINUM BLACKBOARD | 
(Silicate Blackboard Stone Cloth) 3 feet wide | 
| by 9 feet long, can be obtained for $1.50? and 
| 3 feet by 6 feet for $1.00, 3 feet by 3 feet for 50 
ets.\Othersizes in proportion). Canbe tacked 
around the edges on the wall or on wood, by 
|}any oBe. Makes a perfect blackboard and 
will wear equal to stone slate. The principle 
stationers in every city, carry in stock, a li 
|of Silicate goods. Why not send to us for | 
| sample of Lapilinum and test it? We guar- 
antee it. The surface is so fine, you cannot 
| hear the crayon when writing or drawing on 
| the Lapilinum. Without exception it is the 
| most durable and perfect blackboard ever in- 
vented. Manufactured only by THE NEw 
| YORK SruicATEe Book SLATE Co., corner of 
Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 





+. WRITE FOR... 


“The Magic Lantern in College Work.” 


SLIDES 
SHOWN WITHOUT 
DARKENING THE ROOM 








Oj1> Acetylene, Calcium, Electric Lanterns, $14 
to $100, 
The Mediascope for showing Micro Slides at- 
oe tachable to any Magic Lantern. $25. 
The as for Moving Pictures for 


school use, $25 to $65. 

Projecting Microscopes, Polariscopes, etc. 

30,000 Slides covering History, Travels, Geology. A 
Physical ee etc., for sale or rent, 





ioe 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 


| eae t. J. vo Pa 


= 
Me 








DO YOU NOTICE THE STITCHES ? 


J % 

This Eraser is made entirely of WOOL FELT, the lower strips being sewed in a sub ey 

stantial manner tothetop. As no glne, cement or wood is used in its manufacture, al i 
possibility of injuring the blackboard is done away with. Send for sample and price, 


WE MAKE INKS, CREAM PASTE AND MUCILACE. 


E. G&G. DANN & Co.,, E 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


199-201 Van Buren St., CHICACO. 


Gi, iy | 


asia 


WP ARS gat. 2 


Kindergarten 
Materials. ” 





arten. Wecarrya 
n work, and we intend to merit a 


North Western Agents for Milton Bradley Co 


195-197 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 
NEWEST BOOKS. 


BAILEY’S BOTANY. An Elementary Text for Schools. By L. H. Bailey, of Cornell. The four epochs through which the teaching of botany has passed are 
recognized by the author, and the best that has been evolved in each is carefully presented. The practical Superintendent, and the teacher who has been an- 
noyed by extreme methods, will certainly approve this new and rational treatment of the subject. 


This book is made for the pupil, surveys the subject from his view point, and touches those topics which have vital connection with his life. Its four 


general subjects are: 
500 illustrations, 335 pages. $1.10. 


OTHER RECENT 


TARR & MeMURRY’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. Embodying 
the latest and best methods of teaching this important subject. A three- 
book series. The first and second books, already published, have met a 
very favorable reception. The third book will be ready shortly. 

THE BLAISDELL CHILD LIFE READERS, A very attractive series, in the 
publicatioa of which no pains or expense have been spared. Excellent 
for either regular or supplementary work. A Child Life Primer will be 
ready shortly. 


1. The Plant Itself. 2. The Plant Relations. 3. Plant Structure. 4. Kinds of Plants. 


A Complete glossary, a key to American flora. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CHANNING’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A fine book 
for the grades, by the author of the very successful “Students’ History 
of the United States” for High Schools. Price, 90 cents. 

CREW’S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. A second and revised edition. Ex- 
cellent for High Schools. Price, $1.10. 

DAVENPORT’S INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. Meets the demand for a 
new and satisfactory High School text. Price, $1.10. 


Correspondence Solicited. Send for descriptive circulars of the above and other books. 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


A. W. MACY, Western Manager. 
McClurg Building, CHICAGO. 








GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 63 E. Eighth St, NEW YORK. | 
{-% SCHOOLROOM PLAYS. 


4s sh 
Ny 
By KATHERINE BEEBE. 
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see a amma 


With illustrations, directions and songs. 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THOS. CHARLES CO., Publishers, 


DEALEES IN 
Kindergarten and Primary School Supplies. 


195-197 WABASH AVE., 
CHICACO, ILL. 


COMPOSITION “"° RHETORIC 


Rospert Hereics, A. B., and Linpsay Topp 


No matter what text-book is being used, 
every teacher of English should avail him- 
self of the material and suggestions of this 
book. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. 








Send for 80-page catalog. 
awer 


A MODERN METHOD TEXT-BOOK IN The BEST system.”—Dr. W. T. Harris, U. 8. 


Commissioner of Education. 


pirman’s SHORTHAND 


Largest Sale in the 
\ World. 


| Easy to Learn, Easy to 


. 


| Write, and Easy to Read. 


© Get “Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
» plete Phonographic In- 
structor,” 252 pp., $1.50. 
First book, “The Phono- 
qe eee 48 pp., 


FOR SCHOOLS snr 






Damon, A.B., both of the Department 
English in the University 
of Chicago. 


Cloth, 476 pages, with full Index and Synopsis. 


Pine OMAN, GC. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Dep’t A 33 Union Sq., N.Y. 
Publishers of ‘“‘Pitman’s Practical 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Spanish Grammar,” 50c. 


. PP, with 
ISAAC PITMAN Shorthan illustrations 
Inventor of Shorthand, and Trial Lesson Free. 





PUBLISHERS 
|\378-388 Wabash Avenue, 








APPROVED 


The XXth CENTURY ARITHMETIC 


By Francis M. Woods. 


RECOMMENDED BY EDUCATORS AND TEACHERS. 
PROVED BY ADOPTION AND SCHOOL USE, 


ESTABLISHED 


A new Course of Mathematics for Elementary Schools. A simple and practical series 
within the reasoning ability of the average pupil. A book of Principles well defined, 
by colored illustrations, which give life and interest to the study. Puzzling problems 
have been eliminated, all useless matter, heretofore contained in Arithmetics, dis- 


carded, and only that 
RETAINED 


which has a direct application to the needs of every day life. Price 75c. 


N. E. A. COMPLETE LANGUAGE SERIES. 


A beautiful arrangement, simple and comprehensive for Primary Grades, Large and 
pleasing Illustrations appeal forcibly to the child mind. Added value is given to 
all Grammars through its use, supplementary. Full description or samples will be 
sent on request. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN SCHOOL METHODS. 
LATE EDITION. 


A Work of Reference on all Common School Branches, containing 41 large Illustrated 
Maps, Teacher’s Book of Reference, and Examination Papers. It gives a Complete 
Commercial Course, including 12 Vesk Books on the subject. Blanks are alsoincluded, 
establishing membership in School of Correspondence. This System has been largely 
introduced and enlists the consideration of Educators and Boards of Education 
everywhere. 


Catalogues of New School Books, Furniture, Apparatus, and 
Blackboard Material sent on request. 


EDUGATIONAL ASSOGIATION, 


CSCHICAGOS, 
Main Office, 63 Wabash Ave. 


iLL... 


Publishers and Dealers. 








THE PRANG 
NEW COURSES 





x 


The Prang Ele- Books which put the most progressive ideas on Elementary 


Art Teaching into practical and helpful form so that they can be 


mentary successfully worked out under ordinary school conditions; books 
Course in Art which embody all the educational and artistic advantages, whose 
possibility has come through the gradual development of the 

instruction. work in the schools—a development chiefly due to the trained 


rawing Supervisors Of the country. 


In a Twelve-Book Series, 
Furnishing two books a year for Third to Eighth Grades inclusive. 


In a Six-Book Series, 
Furnishing one book a year for Third to Eighth Grades inclusive. 
Manual for both Series now ready. 


The Prang A condensed course in drawing for Third to Eighth Grades in- 
Course in Draw- clusive, consisting o 
ing for Six Books for Pupliis, and 


Craded Schools. One wianual for Teachers. 


These books have been prepared especially to meet the needs of towns where the time 
allowed for Drawing is closely limited, or where the help of a Supervisor of Drawing can- 
not be had, yet where there is a desire to put the work on the plane of the best in its line 
They condense and simplify the most advanced thought and practice in Drawing and Col- 
or Work, and present only such lessons as can be worked out in brief time with limited 
materials and with professional assistance and direction. 


The Prang aun oa which makes it possible for teachers of Ungraded 
n Draw- ools to give their pupils the same advantages in Drawing that 
Oe Un- are to be enjoyed in the largest City Schools. through the use of 


graded Schools. this Special Edition of the Prang course condensed into 


One Drawing Book for Puplis, and 
One Manual for Teachers. 
These Books are thoroughly practical, artistic and up to date in both subjects and 
methods, aud are admirably adapted to Ungraded Schools of any community. 


Pran For First and Second Years as now published, is a prepara- 
eam Seales. tion for all the New Courses above described. 


For fuller information and for prices address 









NEW YORE. C CmIOAGO, 


Fine Arts Bdl’g. 
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READERS « « 


FOR CHILDHOOD DAYS. 


First Book, 28 Cents. 


FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. 


Second Book, 40 Cents. 60,000 in use. 
3d and 4th in Preparation. 


IN OVER 1,000 SCHOOLS. 
WZARST WIDSAWILKS. 


Strictly Pedagogical and Literary, Limited Vocabulary, 
Carefully Graded, Artistic Color Plates and Outline Drawings. 
“The best readers seen yet.” M. V. O'Shea, Prof. Pedagogy, University, Wis, 

. By Supt. 8. T. Durton. . 
eG ee ore (SM. OY Generaphs, History, Sc‘ence and Literature. Uni- 


versally adopted as the best modern method. Carefully graded for eight grades. 30cts. 
“It is my idea of an ideal up-to-date speller.”"—Prof. E. R. Shaw, Dean of School of 


Pedagogy, New York. 

DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. Best rapid method for reading. 40 cents. 
“T like it better than any other phonetic method I have seen.’’—Sarah L. Arno!d, 
Supervisor Primary, Boston. Mass. 


CEOCGRAPHICAL SERIES, AROUND THE WORLD. CarnroLt. 
Second Book for Third and Fourth Grades. Including Cuba, Porto Rico, ete. 
First Book Primary. 40 cents. Second Book, 3d and 4th Grades, 50 cents. 


Sociological treatment of unique people. ; ie 
“They are the best books ever printed for their purpose.’’—O. T. Bright, Supt. Cook 


Co., Chicego. 

STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEWENCLAND Borrow, 
“4 most valuable text-book on the subject of the Indians and Colonial times.”—Wm. T. 
Harris, Com., Washington, D.C. 67 cents. 


DUTTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. [ndians and Pioneers, I. 72 cents, 


HE COLONIES. Second Book 80 cents. 
* “Very valuable books. We have adopted them.”—C. B. Gilbert, Supt., Newark. N. Y. 


The Far East ana the Far West Red Children. Mania L. Pratt. 
n inden myrths in the author's best style. Wonderfaliy interesting for children of 3d 


and 4th years. Profuse, unique illustrations. Every schcol needs this book. 
FORD’S NATURE’S BY-WAYS Natural Science Primary. 40 cents. 
ATWATES’S STORIES FROM THE POETS. 2dGrade. cents. 
INTERMEDIAL COPY-ROOKS The Popular System. Teach round business 


hand, not a back slant. Thousands of dozens used in New York City and other im. 
portant schools. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS (Ountline.) Price one-half. Utility 
greater. Blocks of 50 each 40c. ‘“‘They are far better than any other outline map, 
raised or plain, that I have seen.”—Prof. R. E. Dodge, Teachers’ College, New York. 


BEST ALCEBRAS IN PRINT. Standard School $1.20. Grammar School Sc. 
Exercises 80c. By Geo. E. Atwood. 


iberal Discount. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MORSE COMPANY Publishers, 96 FIN AV., N.Y. cutcnco, res Wabashas. 





Don't Spend Your Money For Expensive Maps, Globes ond Pictures 


WHEN YOU CAN BUY 


x! Stencils 


and by their aid instantly produce upon your blackboard 
ACCURATE MAPS AND CHARTS, OR BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


The stencils may be used any number of times and cost only a trifle. 
Pictures 18 x 24 inches, 3 for 10 cents. Maps 30x 40 inches, 3 for 20 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER. For 50 cents we will send prepaid, maps of the 


six continents, the United States, and of the state in which you live. 
Catalogue of 1,000 designs free. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


48 East Mulberry Street, LEBANON, OHIO. 
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FIVE BOOKS. 
By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, A. M., Ph. D. 


Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Already Adopted and Having Large Sales in Phila- 
delphia, New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, and other important places. 


Miss GertrupE Epmunp, Principal of the Training School for Teachers 
at Lowell, Mass., writes : 


The Brumbaugh Readers are models of what good taste and a wide knowledge of lite- 
rature can accomplish. The iJustrations are original in treatment and show the true art- 
istic spirit. The stories told and the selections chosen are admirably adapted to children’s 
needs, Our primary children are delighted with the stories in the first three books, be- 
éause the characters speak and act; they are real boys and girls. 

To a teacher of English, these primary books are an inspiration; to the teacher of elo- 
cution, they furnish the best material for the development of expression; to the teacher 
of ethics, they are rich in suggestion, I consider the Brumbaugh series the best available 
readers for practical school-room work, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Publishers, 


614 Arch treet, Philadelphia, 


NEW CENTURY The Woo JUST PUBLISHED. 


dward Primary Speller. 
By E. B. BENTLEY, M.S., Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, Il. 


CLOTH, 12-Mo. 96 PAGES. 15 CENTS. 


A bright, modern speller, cleared of the rubbish which characterizes so many of the fad 
spellers issued in recent years, and which is the undoubted cause of the prevalenceof poor 
spelling in our public schools. 

The Woodward Primary Speller will be welcomed by teachers who do not care to have 
their work formulated for them by the text book, and who desire in a speller a word-list 
odmirebiy arranged ead perfectly adapted to the primary grades. 

9s interested in an up-to-date and successful Series of C School Bcok 
cordially invited to correspond with EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, foe 


Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
FISHER & SCHWATT’S ALCEBRAS. 








1. Text-Book of Algebra, with Exer- I have no hesitancy in recommendin 
@. Test'Book ‘ot Rigetre; with xo ‘HU antfoducticn inte our schools 
3. School Aipdhan, with Exercises. $1 00, their work to vult the. mental capaci: 
+ abetcaiei wining 
& Secondary atest et splat lesa Tete “mane “s 
ee a ae. Toe Hill, Edw. E., Teacher of Mathematics, 


aver = High ness. Chicago, IU., 
) and Prssident of Mathematical Asso- 
neetee. a copy of your Secondary ciation of Chicago High Schools: *I 

gebra, and one of —-——’s; both have examined your Secondary Alge- 
recommended your book without hes- bra and am very much pleased with 


itation.”’ i i i 
° . it. Itistt h, . 
Sullivan, D. O., Teacher of Mathematics, rate. poor 4 kas bee that I 


Catholic High School, Philadelphia - would so gladly place i 
C l gl = cein th 
Having critically examined the Sec- pupils as a text-book ie that subject” 


ondary Algebra and Rudiments of 
Algebra of Profs. Fisher & Schwatt, And hundreds of others. 


FISHER & SCHWATT, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Them Tra Series 


PRICE LIST. 
New Era U. S. History, . - 80c. 


New Era Vertical Penmanship, 75¢ per doz. 


two of our teachers of Algebra, for ex- 











Boards, Cloth, 
New Era First Reader, Price isc '7¢. 


New Era Semi-Slant Penman- New Era SecondReader. ‘* 25¢ a7c. 

ship, ‘ é - e 75¢ per doz. | New Era Third Reader, ° oF. amt 
New Era Writing Speller, 60c per doz. a ae aoe 0 ose = 
Book 1. Home and School Series, 25¢. Rip Van Winkle, . - - es. 


The Normal Relief Maps, per set, $30. 


Fatons Compan 


203 Michigan Ave., PUBLISHERS 8 E. Fourteenth St. 


Cc NEW YORK 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take pleasure in announcing for early publication the 


‘Inductive Course in English,” 


in three books, by the well-known educators, LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D 
late Head Master of the Normal School, Boston, and AUGUSTUS H. 
KELLEY, A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston. 

The First Book for primary and lower grammar sch ol grades will be 
issued in March, 1900; the Second Book, for middle grammar school grades. 
and the Third Book or Grammar, for the higher grades, will speedily follow 

Educators who wish to use the latest and best text-books for instruction 
in English are invited to examine these books. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


MOTHER STORIES 


By MAUD LINDSAY. 
A Beautiful Book. Illustrated by Sarah Noble-Iives. 





There are seventeen delightful stories for Children, highly 
recommended by good judges. 


The stories are based on mottoes from Froebel’s Mother 
Plays, and are all of that clean, wholesome character which makes 
them fit for mothers, Kindergartners, and others to read to the 
young children under their care. 


Each story is accompanied with a full page illustration, in 
which the artist has succeeded in catching the real spirit of the 
several narratives. 

The whole make-up of the book is exquisite. 

PRIOE, Cloth, $1.00. 
Address Dept C, . 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA: ATLANTA: SAN FRANCISCO. 
1235 Arch St. 515 Grand Bldg. 122 McAllister St. 


NEW YORK: 
11 East 16th St. 
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School Board Journa 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO, JANUARY, 1900. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1 Per YEAR. 





THE LITTLE SCHOOLMARM OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


and Harris as the three great educators of the ninteenth century. 


Will point to Mann, Barnard 


HORACE MANN. 


Horace Mann was born in Franklin, Norfolk 
County, Mass., May 4, 1796. He graduated 
from Brown university and then practiced law 
until 1837. He represented the town of Ded- 
ham in the legislature, was the prime mover in 
the creation of a state board of education and 
for twelve years acted as secretary of same, 
Then came the results of his labors. Union 
s< hools were provided for, school boards created, 
eachers’ institutes and normal schools estab- 
lished, and an educational machinery put into 
motion that completely revolutionized the school 
system of the state. In 1848 he was elected to 
congress, serving two terms, when he was called 
to the presidency of Antioch college. He died 
Aug. 2, 1859. 





HENRY BARN ARD. 


Henry Barnard was born in Hartford, Conn., 
Jan. 24, 1811. After graduating at Yale, he 
became a member of the Connecticut legisla- 
ture. Here he originated and carried into effect 
important reforms which resulted in normal and 
high schools. These reforms he carried also into 
other states. For many years he served as the 
secretary of the Connecticut state board, then 
as school commissioner for Rhode Island, and 
later as superintendent of the Connecticut state 
schools. In 1857 he became president of the 
Wisconsin state university. In 1865 he was 
made president of St. John’s college. Two years 
later he resigned to become the United States 
commissioner of education, holding the office 
until 1870. He died last year. 


WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 

Wm. T. Harris was born at North Killingly, 
Conn., Sept. 10, 1835. He attended Phillips 
Andover academy and Yale, but did not gradu- 
ate at the latter. In 1857 he removed to St. 
Louis, Mo., where for twenty-five years he was 
active as teacher, principal and superintendent 
successively. In 1889 he was appointed United 
States commissioner of education, which posi- 
tion he still holds. He represented the United 
States at the international conference of edu- 
cators at Brussels and at the Paris Exposition 
of 1889. In 1875 he was the president of the 
National Educational Association. He is the 
author and editor of a long list of educational 
works and the founder of a number of import- 
ant educational bodies. 


Sear Se em 
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School Law. 


Chicago, Ill. The supreme court has decided 
that all employes of the board, with the excep- 
tion of the educational force, are under civil 
service. 

Helena, Mont. Attorney-General Nolan has 
rendered an opinion in which he holds that 
members of county high school boards must 
pay their own expenses when attending meet- 
ings. 

Cleveland, O. The law forbids a school eoun- 
cil member occupying a salaried position in 
connection with the school system. 

Indiana. The state board of education has 
directed that all persons holding licenses to 
teach must take an examination in American 
literature. This is in accordance with an act 
of the last legislature which made provision for 
the teaching of the branch, American litera- 
ture, in the common schools. Another law pro- 
vided that when new subjects are taught the 
teacher must pass an examination on these sub- 
jects. 

Moline, Ill. An opinion has been rendered 
in which it is held that a member of the board 
of education cannot be appointed truant officer 
and remain a member of the board. Another 
decision is to the effect that a member of the 
board of education cannot enter into contracts 
in which he is personally interested. 

Kansas. The last legislature passed a law 
providing that where pupils reside three or 
more miles from the school house, the district 
board shall pay the parents or guardians of 
such children a sum not to exceed 15 cents per 
day, for a period of not more than 100 days, 
for conveying such pupils to and from school. 

Wisconsin. A law permits the use of school 
money to transport pupils living more than a 
mile and a half from school, by the nearest 
traveled road. 

Columbia, S. C. To remove from trustees 
the temptation to let personal interest influence 
the selection of teachers, the last legislature en- 
acted the following: “No teacher shall be em- 
ployed by a board of trustees of any school dis- 
trict who is related to a member of the board 
by consanguinity or affinity within the second 
degree, without the written approval of the 
board of education of the county, nor unless a 
majority of the parents or guardians of the 
children attending the school for which such 
teacher is employed request such employment 
in writing.” 

Indianapolis, Ind. The supreme court has 
rendered an opinion holding that the school city 
and the civil city are independent corporations 
and that each has authority to incur debts up 
to the limit of 2 per cent. of the taxable prop- 
erty within their respective corporate bound- 
aries without regard to the indebtedness of the 
other. The decision has the effect of deciding 
that the different school cities over the state 
may incur debts and issue bonds for any proper 
purpose, in which the law gives them authority 
to do so without any reference to the amount 
of indebtedness which the civil cities in which 
they are located may owe. 

Knoxville, Tenn. It has been ascertained 
that the city cannot use the school fund with 
which to pay its debts. 
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New Rules and Regulations. 


San Francisco, Cal. A resolution proposed by 
Superintendent Webster, calling for the ap- 
pointment of attendance officers, whose duties 
would involve the systematic investigation of 
the causes which keep children from school and 
to compel a more regular attendance was de- 
feated. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. President Wilson of 
the board of education, and superintendent 
Cooper have held conferences with Health Com- 
missioner King in regard to the appointment 
of a physician to inspect the pupils with a view 
of checking the spread of infectious and con- 
tagious diseases. 

Kansas City, Mo. The board of education 
refused the request of the Salvation Army that 
the school children be permitted to contribute 
one penny each toward the army’s Christmas 
fund. A rule prohibits the donation of money 
by pupils except on certain occasions. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board has ordered 
a return to the old system of scholastic test by 
examination for the promotion of the pupils. 

Oakland, Cal. <A stop is to be made to eradi- 
cate the pernicious practice of the indiscrimin- 
ate use of lead pencils among the pupils. 

Racine, Wis. The question of dancing in 
public schools has created widespread interest. 
It is the opinion of the superintendent of 
schools, the president of the board of education, 
and others interested in the schools, that the 
board of education cannot in any way interfere 
with the teachers and their social preferences 
so long as they do their work in the schools sat- 
isfactorily. It is not probable that the matter 
will be officially brought before the board. 

Springfield, Mass. ‘The school board is con- 
sidering the revision of the course of study in 
the grammar schools in order that home study 
shall not be required except from pupils in the 
ninth grade. 

Detroit, Mich. The growing practice of so- 
liciting funds for this and that purpose in the 
public schools has been strongly condemned by 
the authorities. Supt. Martindale declares that 
there are thousands of children in the schools 
whose parents are poor, and who can not afford 
to contribute to every project that well-meaning 
persons may set on foot. Not to be able to give 
when others are giving is a source of bitter 
humiliation to these children, and one which 
they might well be spared. The mere fact that 
the machinery of the public schools is admirably 
adapted for financial exploitation of this char- 
acter is no reason why it should be used for that 
purpose. The public school system was not es- 
tablished as a convenient collection agency for 
the use of persons that have an ambition to 
honor themselves by honoring somebody else, or 
who wish to manifest their own charitable in- 
stincts by collecting money from the children 
to give to somebody else. That is the view 
which the Detroiters take of it, so they have de- 
cided that students can not be requested to con- 
tribute until they have left the play grounds. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A most complete and 
systematic daily medical inspection of the 
schools is to be instituted. The plan, in short, 
is as follows: It is believed that qualified and 
discreet physicians will be found who volun- 
tarily and without compensation will tender 
their services to the board. The duties of the 
physicians will be to make a visit to each school 
daily, immediately after the beginning of the 
morning session. ‘The principal is to receive 
from each of the teachers in the schools inform- 
ation as to the appearance of any illness of any 
pupil. The reports are to be given the visiting 
physician, who at once examines the reported 
children and will make a record of his diagno- 
sis and action in books furnished by the board. 
If he finds the child ailing from any cause suffi- 





ciently to remain from school, he advises the 
teacher to send the pupil home for the observa- 
tion and care of its parents and family physi- 
cian. The daily inspectors will in no case give 
professional treatment to any of the pupils, as 
the treatment itself must be taken care of by the 
family physicians or in the hospitals. As there 
will be frequent examinations of children’s 
throats, there will be provided by the board 
something in the form of a tongue depressor, 
which is to be used only once and then destroyed 
in order to get rid of the danger encountering 
the diseases from one child to another. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school janitors have 
received the following instructions: “Sprinkle 
floors of class rooms daily with a solution of 
cretosol, teacupful to a gallon of warm water, 
before sweeping. Wipe off handrails to stair- 
ways and tops of desks with a solution of chlor- 
ide of lime, teacupful to a gallon of water. 
Flush latrines daily and disinfect them with 
cretosol of the above strength; also, ventilate 
latrines and closets daily. Boil slate pencils 
after close of school each day. Prohibit the sale 
of candy to school children by street vendors. 
Prevent children from drinking from spigots of 
hydrants. When a child is taken sick in school, 
disinfect desk and all the belongings of that 
child by using either the solution of cretosol, 
chloride of lime, or boiling water. In case any 
article be longing to the child cannot be disin- 
fected it should be burned. Particular care 
should be exercise d during recess to observe the 
children in order to prevent them drinking di- 
rectly from the spigots.” 

Oakland, Cal. The directions regarding the 
use of telephhones issued by the board to the 
principals of the schools read as follows: “So 
far as possible the telephones will be used from 
8:45 till 9 a. mM. in primary schools, and from 
3 till 3:30 p. M. in grammar schools. Principals 
will have some one in hearing of the telephone 
bell during the times indicated above. The 
office of the superintendent of schools is closed 
from 12 till 1 p. mM. Principals will be careful 
in telephoning to other schools to use the period 
that will be most convenient to those to whom 
they telephone. Any period indicated above is 
convenient for this office. Janitors will not use 
the telephones from 5 p. M. until 8 A. M.” 

Sioux City, Ia. Whenever it is deemed wise 
to close the schools for the day in very inclement 
weather, storm signals are sounded to give 
pupils and parents notice that school work is to 
be suspended for the day or the half day, as the 
case may be. The school superintendent has 
made arrangements for the use of the whistles 
of certain factories located in the vicinity of 
schools. In order that no mistake occur in the 
interpreting of the ordinary whistles for storm 
signals, the storm signals are never to be given 
except on extremely stormy days, and only at 


the hours of 7:45 o’clock in the morning and at 
11 o’clock in the morning. 





A Vital Neccessity 
Preceptress—No, we cannot open the fall 
term yet. 
College President—But why ? 
Preceptress—The students have not yet de- 
cided upon the college yells. 
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Stoekton, Cal. 
schools. 

Saginaw, Mich. 
troduced in the grades. 


Sewing will be taught in the 
Manual training will be in- 


Knoxville, Tenn. Supt. J. H. McCallie 
favors physical training, and gives gymnasium 
work the preference over military drill. 

Jamestown, N. Y. Swedish has been made 
an optional study in the high school. 

Columbus, O. Vertical writing is taught in 
five lower grades and is meeting with favor, 
with the probability that the system will be ex- 
tended to the other grades. 

Rockville, Md. A manual training depart- 
ment will probably be added to the high school. 

Miss Ruth Gould, representing the Prang 
Educational Co., recently addressed the teach- 
ers of Cohoes, N. Y., on the subject of art edu- 
cation. 

Bloomington, Ill. A course in drawing in 
the schools has been established. The Prang 
system of drawing has been adopted. The 
Prang system is a course of art instruction 
which is used extensively throughout the coun- 
try in the publie schools. The promoters of it 
have devoted their time to this one specialty for 
a long period of years. The work is graded 
and advances from the primary to the highest 
erades. 

Montgomery, Ala. Supervisors of penman- 
ship and drawing have been employed in the 
schools. 

Marinette, Wis. <A special teacher to teach 
bookkeeping, stenography and typewriting in 
the high sehool has been employed. Another 
feature this year is the teaching of music in 
all the grades. 

Chicago, Ill. The study of shorthand is be- 
ing taught in'the high schools. 

Roche ster, es. es 
visor of music, supervisor of the training class, 
supervisor of the 


The board employs a super- 


primary department, super- 
kindergartens and 


visor of supervisor and 
assistant supervisor of drawing. 
Racine, Wis. 


the school work. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Drawing is a regular part of 


Sewing is being taught 
in the fifth and seventh grades. 

Decatur, Ind. Typewriting, shorthand and 
bookkeeping are taught in the high school. The 
Pitman system is being used. 

Dallas, Tex. A two-years’ course in German 
has been introduced in the high school. 

Helena, Mont. 
Sloyd has begun in the primary department in 
the high school. 

Black River Falls, Wis. 
musie has been introduced in the schools. 

Lansing, Mich. 
manual training in the schools was voted down. 

Louisville, Ky. French has been added to 
the elective course of the Female High School. 

West Superior, Wis. Manual training is now 
a feature of the intermediate grades. 


The work of instruction in 


A course study of 


The proposition to establish 


Sewing 
is being taught to the girls and wood work to 
the boys. 
Oberlin, QO. 
Miller, the board of education was induced to 
adopt water color painting for the pupils in the 


Through the energy of Supt. 


chools. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. <A petition is being cir- 
ulated to have Spanish taught in the schools. 

Houghton, Mich. 
ntroduced in the high school. 

New Bedford, Mass. French and Latin as 
studies have been added to the higher grades 


A business course is to be 


of the grammar school course. 
are optional with the pupils. 

North Yokima, Wash. It has been decided 
to add music to the regular course. This is to 
be done without any expense to the pupils, as 
the board will purchase the books and all neces- 
sities and loan them to the scholars. 

Cohoes, N. Y. A commercial business course 
has been introduced. 

Prof. Munsterberg makes the following ob- 
jection to elective studies in high schools: “A 
child who has himself the right of choice, or 
who sees that parents and teachers select the 
courses according to his tastes and inclinations, 
may learnea thousand pretty things, but never 
the one which is greatest of all—to do his duty. 
He who is allowed always to follow the paths 
of least resistance never develops the power to 
overcome resistance; he remains utterly unpre- 
pared for life. To do what we like to do—that 
needs no pedagogical encouragement—water al- 
ways runs down hill.” 

Detroit, Mich. An allowance amounting to 
$12,000 has been made to teach German during 
the coming year. 

Saginaw, Mich. Manual training is to be in- 
troduced in the first six grades. 


These studies 


School statistics show that in over 80 per 
cent. of the towns and cities of Massachusetts 
music receives more attention from the pupils 
than any other single study. 

San Francisco, Cal. Supt. R. W. Webster 
enumerates the following benefits for school 
children from physical training: 

1. Physical training of school children in- 
vigorates the circulation of the blood, thus re- 
pairing the waste of brain tissues and keeping 
the mind clear and active. 

2. It aids digestion and improves nutrition, 
whereby blood is enriched, the tissues firmly 
built up and the dyspeptic headache prevented. 

3. It strengthens the muscular system, en- 
abling the children to bear fatigue and prepar- 
ing them for the laborious duties of life. 

1. It gives tone to all vital organs, such as 
the heart, lungs and kidneys, thus promoting 
longevity by preventing those diseases of later 
life arising from weakness of these organs, a 
great increase of which has been noted in late 
years in persons past the age of 40. 

Chicago, Il. 
school the course is for three years. 


In the manual training high 
For the 
first year, besides algebra, biology, rhetoric and 
composition, the pupils are taught mechanical 
and freehand drawing and woodworking, and 
listen to lectures on wood. In the second year 
there is foundry and blacksmith work added, 
with lectures on iron. Then in the last year 
there is machine shop work and lectures on ma- 
chinery. 

Washington, D. C. A 


reads: 


resolution adopted 
“Resolved, That instruction in music 
at the public schools shall hereafter be devoid 
of all ealesthenic or unusual features.” 

San Francisco, Cal. The board allows the 
sum of $10 monthly for physical training of the 
girls in the Polytechnic high school. 

Milwaukee, Wis. In the high schools the 
business course is to be changed to a commer- 
cial course which will be of four instead of 
three years. It will include no technical work, 
but will be so arranged as to fit into the com- 
mercial course to be established in the state 
Latin will be added as an optional 
study in the science course and German as an 
optional study in the commercial course. 


university. 
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New Haven, Conn. The committee which 
considered the special study branches recom- 
mended that cooking be abolished. The rea- 
sons given is that, as the city is not equipped 
or furnished with the necessary apparatus to 
give all scholars such instruction, only those 
who stand highest in their studies are privi- 
leged to receive lessons in cooking, and they 
consider this an injustice. Another reason 
which, in the opinion of the committee, is a 
drawback to the scholars privileged to receive 
cooking lessons is that it interferes with the 
standard subjects, for during cooking lessons, 
the regular class studies keep right on. The 
committee believes that mothers at home are 
the ones to look to for such instruction, and 
any mother who has the welfare of the daugh- 
ter at heart was never yet too proud to instruct 
her in the way and manner all cooking should 
be conducted in well-regulated families, so that 
when her turn in life comes she also will be 
able and qualified to fulfill the duties which 
may fall to her, and be useful as well as orna- 
mental. 

Bay City, Mich. Cooking is to be introduced 
in the schools. The instruction to cover the 
nature of food, the most wholesome kinds, their 
selection, proper proportions and relations and 
cooking and serving, the preparation of the 
table, table manners and domestic economy as 
relating to the household. 

Dallas, Tex. The board has been requested 
to have ten minutes each week set aside for 
humane education of the pupils. 

Ellsworth, Me. The introduction of the 
American music system, and the employment 
of a special teacher to prosecute the work, has 
met with much favor, 

Erie, Pa. The teaching of German has been 
authorized in the schools. 

Pittsburg, Pa. The question of introducing 
physical culture into the schools is being con- 
sidered by the central board. It is being urged 
by the North American Turner Bund. 

Alameda, Cal. Sewing is taught to both the 
boys and girls in the schools. 

Mexico’s education law provides for the fol- 
lowing course of instruction in the public 
schools of the Federal district and territories: 
Reading and writing in the Spanish language, 
moral instruction, principles of arithmetic and 
geometry, elements of geography, natural his- 
tory, drawing, use of mechanical tools, gymnas- 
tics, military exercises for boys, and sewing, 
etc., for girls. Attendance is to be compulsory 

for ten months in the year between the ages of 
6 and 12 years. 

Anaconda, Mont. German and French are 
studies that have been added to the high school 
curriculum. 





rif ELEVATED RAILROADS A TWENTIETH CENTURY 
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One Hundred Dollars inz@ash Prizes. 


A MODEL DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSE. 


—_——_—_— 


The model district school house is conspicu- 
ous for its absence rather than its presence. 
The average school house as found in the high- 
ways and byways of the land is in many re- 
spects a sad commentary on progress in the ad- 
juncts of education. In all other branches of 
building, rapid strides have been made, but in 
the matter of district school buildings we are 
practically where we were fifty or one hundred 
years ago. As a rule the building is “thrown 
up” in “any old way,” without any regard to 
hygiene, light or convenience of the teacher and 
pupils. One hundred years ago school houses 
were built of logs with a window or two and a 
door; with a stove set in the middle of the room, 
and the benches or desks strewn around in al- 
most any kind of style. That was the old idea 
in school house construction. 

What is the new? How much improvement 
can we point to? To be sure, we now have 
frame instead of log school houses. But there 
is the same old shape to the school houses—the 
same old arrangement of windows placed with- 
out any regard as to how the light will strike 
the pupils’ desks and with total disregard as to 
the effect on their eyesight. The same old style 
of entrance and the same old stove belching 
forth its torrid heat roasting those unfortunate 
enough to be sitting near it and chilling those 
compelled to sit near the windows, which are 
often of necessity opened to “ventilate” the 
room. Ventilation? Never thought of. Open 
the windows—that’s good enough! 


And such is the modern district school house. 
Filled with thirty, forty or fifty pupils who are 
compelled to sit hour after hour inhaling the 
noxious gases exuded by the other unfortunates ; 
no provision made for a constant steady supply 
of fresh air or the carrying off of the foul dead 
air; eyes strained and injured by the fact that 
the windows are arranged without any regard 
to scientific lighting, the light striking desks 
and books of study at injurious angles. The 
blackboards (if there are any) are placed where 
they are out of the way, without any regard as 
to how the light strikes their surface, making 
it almost torture to look at them. And then the 
desks; no attention whatever is paid to the com- 
fort of the pupils or to having them placed in 
desks of the proper size. 

The children are arranged in the seats by 
classes instead of by sizes. As a consequence 
certain classes contain all sizes of pupils, large 
and small, who are each compelled to occupy the 
same size of desk. As a result the large, over- 
grown pupil sits in a cramped or stooped posi- 
tion. The small one sits with feet dangling in 
the air, unable to reach the floor, and so on. In 
city schools the buildings are erected on modern 
scientific principles, scientific arrangement of 
light, provisions are made for plenty of fresh 
air, without the draft from an open window; 
blackboards are arranged so that the light will 
strike them at the right angle for the rest and 
preservation of the eyes. Adjustable school 
desks are provided so that every pupil can be 
exactly fitted with the desk he occupies, and 
countless other conveniences. 

Of course, in a majority of cases, owing to 
the cost, it is impossible to construct a district 
school house on the same elaborate plan as a 
city school house, but at the same time vast im- 
provement can be made at a comparatively 
small cost, and every consideration of humanity 
demands that it should be done. With a view 
to bettering the construction and arrangement 
of district school houses, thereby benefiting the 
physical welfare and mental development of the 
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growing population, the American School Fur- 
niture Co. offers 
One Hundred Dollars in Cash 

for the best essays on the proper building of a 
district school house. The article shall con- 
tain not more than 3,000 words and shall treat 
the subject from all standpoints, with proper 
suggestions as to general shape of building, 
lighting, heating, and seating of same, with dia- 
gram; also may contain suggestions as to proper 
equipment of room with maps, globes, charts, 
ete. 

The one hundred dollars offered will be di- 
vided into four prizes, as follows: First prize, 
fifty dollars; second prize, twenty-five dollars; 
third prize, fifteen dollars; fourth prize, ten dol- 
lars. All articles must be plainly written on 
one side of paper. Award will be made by dis- 
interested parties March Ist, 1901, and articles 
must be received prior to that time. Address 
all articles to Advertising Department Ameri- 
‘an School Furniture Co., 111 Fifth avenue, 
New York. This offer affords a chance to prac- 
tical, wide-awake teachers to earn some extra 
money and at the same time confer a needed 
benefit on the growing population who are com- 
pelled by circumstances to acquire their educa- 
tion in district schools. 

Surely it is an object worth the earnest efforts 
of everyone who has the cause of education at 
heart and the remuneration is twofold—the con- 
sciousness of having contributed to the health 
and comfort of the growing population and the 
satisfaction of jingling the coin in your pocket 
—until you spend it for the welfare and ad- 
vancement of yourself. Competition open to 
all, especially to teachers. 


An Tmportant Decision. 


_—_—_ 


A QUESTION OF NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
TEXT BOOKS, 


In order to protect purchasers of school books 
that have been rebound, they will be sold in the 
future prominently stamped “Second-Hand” 
upon the cover, if an opinion written by Judge 
Jenkins for the United States court of appeals 
is not disturbed by the United States supreme 
court. The decision is rendered in a _ suit 
brought by the American Book Co. against 
George B. Doan and Hart Hanson in an effort 
to prevent them from cleaning, trimming and 
rebinding old books published by the American 
Book Co. and placing them on the market in 
competition with the new books of that concern. 

It develops that when there is a change in 
text books, the old books which the companies 
accept in exchange are carefully sorted as to 
value. Those that are past recovery are sold for 
paper stock. Then the soiled pages are cut out 
of the others, new pages printed and inserted, 
new covers printed and the books rebound. 
Then they are shipped to cities where that par- 
ticular kind of books is in use, and it is this 
practice which the so-called book trust sought 
to prohibit. 

In the decision Judge Jenkins holds that the 
ownership under the statute with regard to the 
books that were sold vanished upon their sale 
and the copyright law was in no way infringed 
in the work of making them salable again. “It 
would be intolerable and odious,” Judge Jen- 
kins says, “to hold that a purchaser from the 
owner of the copyright of a set of books could 
not restore the binding of one of them in exact 
imitation of the original and of the other vol- 
umes of the set, and that in rebinding the one 
volume he must differentiate its binding from 
the binding of the others. A right of owner- 
ship in the book carries with it and includes 
the right to maintain the book as nearly as pos- 
sible in its original condition so far, at least, 





as the cover and binding of the book is con- 
cerned,” 
UNFAIR COMPETITION, 

The claim of unfair competition in trade, 
Judge Jenkins says, presents a different ques- 
tion. The reputation of the American Book 
Co. goes, says the court, “not only to the text 
of the book, but to the quality of the book it- 
self, the character of the print, the quality of 
the paper, the binding and the cover. The lat- 
ter is of a unique design, catching the eye and 
identifying the book as the product of the Amer- 
ican Book Co. These books are purchased at 
retail, as appears from this record, by children 
of from five to fifteen years of age. They come 
to know the books rather by the pictures pre- 
sented upon the cover than by the text, for they 
are uniformed as to the text and purchase them 
to study the text. The sale of these books is 
large, amounting to hundreds of thousands an- 
nually. It is the duty of a court of equity to 
protect these children from imposition. It is 
likewise the duty of a court of equity to pro- 
tect the American Book Co. from any unlawful 
interference with its trade. As we have said, 
the appellants have a right to rebind the books 
which they have purchased and to recover them, 
and, as we think, in exact imitation of the orig- 
inal covers, and with the name of the American 
Book Co. upon the cover as upon the title page, 
as originally placed there by the appellee, and 
to sell such books; but the rebinding and the re- 
covering are not the work of the American 
Book Co. and they should not be held out to the 
world as responsible for such rebinding or re- 
covering of the books; nor, as we think, should 
children of tender age, who constitute a large 
class of purchasers of such books, be subjected 
to the possibility of imposition by a sale of 
them by the retail dealer as a new book, ren- 
dered possible by the newness of the cover. 
While, therefore, we hold that the appellants 
have the right to rebind and recover these books 
in exact similitude of the originals, amounting 
to a mere repair of them, and have a right to 
sell the book so rebound, we are of opinion that 
the book so rebound and recovered and offered 
for sale should have prominently displayed and 
stamped upon its cover in clear and unmistak- 
able language, notice that the book was a sec- 
ond-hand book, rebound or recovered, as the fact 
may be, by the appellants; so that the appellee, 
not issuing second-hand books, shall not be 
chargeable in public estimation with the char- 
acter of the binding or of the cover or with 
palming off upon purchasers second-hand books 
as and for new books.” 


SCHOOL ROOM DECORATIONS. 

Harry C. Sharp, with the Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Co., makes his headquarters at Camden, 
N. J., and takes a deep interest in school deco- 
rations. He recently said: 

“Some weeks ago I had oceasion to visit some 
of the schools of La Fayette, Ind., and was 
much impressed and pleased with the cosy and 
home-like appearance of things. On entering 
the main doors one finds the hallways decorated 
with handsome palms and growing plants, all 
looking well cared for and healthy. 

“A look into the class rooms was still more 
attractive, immaculate white curtains are at 
each window, tastefully draped back so as not 
to interfere with the light, and the windows 
were bright with blooming plants. On the 
walls are a number of pictures, all well selected, 
and in some of the schools there are some at- 


tractive pieces of statuary. 

“As a result the children, on leaving their 
homes for school, instead of having to spend 
several hours in a room fitted only with the es- 
sentials—desks, blackboards and maps—have all 
these, and in addition a room to study in that 
is pleasant and cheerful as their homes.” 
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Obio Conference of School Boards. 





WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20TH AND 21ST, 
AT COLUMBDS, O. 


The annual conference of the school boards 
of Ohio, as announced by Pres. W. 8. Hoy, will 
be held Feb. 20 and 21, at Columbus. 

There are just now questions confronting the 
educational interests of Ohio which are of con- 
siderable importance. Particularly do they 
touch upon the labors which come within the 
range of the many school boards, both in cities, 
towns and rural districts, of that state. 

The committee, consisting of State School 
Commissioner Bonebrake, Dr. W. S. Hoy, pres- 
ident of the Ohio Association of School Boards, 
and J. A. Williams, its secretary, has prepared 
a program that will excel all former efforts in 
that direction. 

One feature of the program will be a fear- 
less position on all abuses which have crept into 
popular school administration. The subjects 
which have been chosen, and the persons se- 
lected to deal with them, indicate a progressive 
and clear-cut attitude on all present-day 
problems. 

Dr. Hoy, in speaking of the work to be done 
by the association, made the following state- 
ment: 

“T feel that the meeting will be a splendid 
suecess, not only in point of attendance, but be- 
cause of the valuable material to be presented. 
1 feel that the time is now ripe when boards of 
education shall be selected from among the men 
qualified in brain power and character, in pref- 
erence to common politicians. 

“A majority of those graduating from our 
high schools have such environments that they 
do not get the after benefit of a collegiate 
course. What do boards of education intend to 
do in this matter? Can we treat the subject 
indifferently? Are we not aware that under 
our present system nine-tenths of those leav- 
ing the high school are in no manner prepared 
with a business education to go out in the world 
and pursue its different avenues ? 

“There certainly must be some remedy, some 
means at our disposal by which this deplorable 
state of affairs, so long existing, can be satis- 
factorily adjudicated. 

“We will also have discussed the subject, 
‘Whether or Not to Seeure State Legislation 

for the Defects of Our School Law, and mak- 
ing them more explicit. It would be better to 
appoint two, or three, thoroughly competent 
state examiners, whose duty it would be to go 
about the entire state making a careful inspec- 
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tion and report of the financial condition of all 
boards of education. If this was done, at least 
once a year, it would no doubt prove of para- 
mount good and place a bridle upon the open- 
handed defaleations in school administration. 

“Circumstances demand that boards of edu- 
cation be purged of the contaminating influ- 
ences of politics. We must drive these political 
bosses and ward heelers from active participa- 
tion in school affairs. 

“The investigation going on in Cincinnati, 
no matter how distasteful to be forced to admit, 
shows conclusively that the teachers have been 
tilehed, the pupils have been robbed, the tax- 
payer been deceived and held up, because the 
board of education was a part of the political 
machinery existing not only in Cincinnati, but 
in other parts of the state. 

“We want the rural boards especially repre- 
sented, we want the law governing the free 
school system so plainly explained and robbed 
of all the mysteriousness, simplified in such a 
manner that the general public will receive the 
good, and that these members of the rural 
boards will return to their various communities 
after having heard the law explained, and profit- 
ing by the experience of other members of 
boards, feel like taking hold of their important 
work with a new energy, a new vigor, and de- 
termined to see the law as it does exist carried 
out. 

“T venture the assertion that not one school 
board to twenty, in the transaction of all their 
business, have either a rightful conception of 
the law, or follow absolutely, unerringly, the 
construction that is so frequently placed 
upon it. 

“The coming meeting of our state board, by 
earnest council and unmistakable action, can 
do the state more good by devising means to 
drive these bosses from the school houses, and 
to remove these political barriers that obstruct 
the pathway to educational progress. Let us 
handle this subject without gloves, let the citi- 
zen and taxpayer know that we, their servants, 
are willing to have our records as such a matter 
o ffrequent and free investigation. 

“We begin the program Wednesday morning 
at 9:30, continuing until 6:30 P. M., reconvene 
at 7:30, running till 10:30 p. M., and on the last 
day we meet at 9 o’clock A. M., running through 
the entire day.” 

No one can deny the fact that the expenses 
incurred by the taxpayer in having its school 
boards attend is a hundred fold repaid by the 
practical experiences, the lasting good, and bet- 
ter equipment of their school board members in 
the discharge of their duties, as servants of the 
people, and custodians of the public purse 
strings. 

Moline, IJJ. An opinion has been rendered 
in which it is held that a member of the board 
of education cannot be appointed truant officer 
and remain a member of the board. Another 
decision is to the effect that a member of the 
board of education cannot enter into contracts 
in which he is personally interested, 
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Wisconsin School Boards. 


A meeting of the school boards of Wisconsin 
was held at Milwaukee Dec. 27. The program 
included the following subjects: 

The Relation of the School Board to the 
Teacher—G. W. Augustyn, President Milwau- 
kee School Board. 

The Violation of Teachers’ Contracts—T. F. 
Ryan, President Waukesha School Board. 

Needed School Legislation—James A. Sheri- 
dan, Member School Board, Milwaukee. 

The Granting of Recommendations by Boards 
to Teachers—L. Sauer, Secretary Board of 
Education, Port Washington. 

To What Extent is the School Board Respon- 
sible for the Health and Comfort of the Pupil ? 
—Dr. H. B. Dale, President Board of Educa- 
tion, Oshkosh. 

The first paper appears in this number of 
Tue Scuoot Boarp JournAL. The others will 
appear in subsequent numbers, 








Mr. Rockefeller has outstripped in amount all 
donors to American universities, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 

John D. Rockefeller, University of 

CONE an ks die cute bebe cee scale 
Stephen Girard, Girard College. .... 7,000,000 
Charles Pratt, Pratt Institute. ...... 3,600,000 
Johns Hopkins, Johns Hopkins Uni- 

WOO. 56 4.0 URES Ke kee es 3,000,000 
Anthony J. Drexel, Drexel Institute. 3,000,000 
L. Stanford, Leland Stanford, Jr., 

University ..... a .--- 2,500,000 


Ezra Cornell, Cornell University. ... 1,500,000 
The Vanderbilt, Vanderbilt Univer- 

sity 5:0 66a Sb he Ee Se ec 
Seth Low, Columbia University. .... 1,000,000 


Spokane, Wash. The board will hereafter 
meet twice instead of once a month. 

Knoxville, Tenn. It has been ascertained 
that the city cannot use the school fund with 
which to pay its debt. 
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Who wi!) have charge of the Educational Exhibits of the Pan 
American Exposition, Buffalo 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE SUBJECT AMONG SCHOOL OFFICIALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A further inquiry into the Subject. 


The publication of a number of the answers 
in reply to our questions on temperature regu- 
lation has created an interest in a subject which 
is as yet somewhat new to a number of school 
boards. 

The letters come mainly from presidents of 
boards of education, while some come from su- 
perintendents and secretaries. 

As stated in our last month’s article, the in- 
quiry is made primarily in order to discover 
what the sentiment on temperature regulation 
is, and, secondarily, to what such systems are 
recognized by the school authorities in the 
United States. 

In order to secure the information desired, 
the following letter was addressed to the execu- 
tive officers of school systems. Four distinct 
questions were asked and answers requested : 


DEAR Str—The subject of temperature regulation for 
school houses is being discussed in several cities, and 
we should be pleased to get your opinion on the same. 
It is held that a system of heat regulation not only 
effects a saving in fuel, but enhances the physical wel- 
fare of the pupil. 

1. Do you believe that automatic heat regulation 
of class rooms effects a money saving? 

2. Do you believe it is a factor in promoting the 
health of pupils? 

8. Are any of your school buildings equipped with 
heat regulating apparatus? 

4. Would you recommend it for future new school 
buildings in your city? 

We would be pleased to receive your judgment on 
these questions. Write your answers following our 
questions and write any general comment you may de- 
sire to make on the other side of this sheet. 


From these questions it will be observed that 
the problem is mainly one of economy and 
hygiene. The elements of convenience and com- 
fort are no doubt involved, but must take a 
secondary place. 


MOT IN USE. 


A list, additional to the one published last 
month, of cities where the automatic tempera- 
ture is not in use: 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
tay City, Mich. 
Bradford, Pa. 
Brocton, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Canton, O. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Cheboygan, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Columbus, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Defiance, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dover, N. H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Easton, Pa. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Guthrie, Okla. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Joliet, Ill. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kankakee, III. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keokuk, Ia. 

La Crosse, Wis. 
Lima, O. 
Logansport, Ind. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mahanoy, Ta. 
Malden, Mass 
Mason City, Ia. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medford, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
North Adams, Mass 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Ottumwa, Ia. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Racine, Wis. 

Rock Island, Il. 
tome, N. Y. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mos. (53 schools) 
Memphis, Tenn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Sherman, Tex. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Il. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Toledo, O. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Whatcom, Wash. 
Winona, Minn. 
York, Pa. 


ECONOMICAL AND HYGIENIC. 


The following school board officials express 
their belief that automatic temperature regula- 
tion is both a saving of money and a factor in 
promoting the health of pupils: 


M. J. Fitzpatrick, president, Anaconda, Mont. 
L. G. Hurd, president, Dubuque, Ia. 

John M. Wilkins, president, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Henry Luth, president, Clayton, Ia. 


L. B. French, president, Yankton, 


S. D. 


R. K. Warren, president, East Portland, Ore 


B. R. Parke, M. D., 


president, Wellsville, O. 


Wm. Christian, president, Newark, O. 
Wm. H. Smith, president, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lester J. Barr, president, Lamoni, Ia. 
Chas. 8S. Osborn, president, Atchison, Kas. 
E. B. Simson, president, Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Ahnapee, Wis. 
Albany, Ga. 
Alliance, O. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atchison, Kas. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Rirmingham, Ala. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
sridgeton, N. J. 
Burlington, Ia. 
Calais, Me. 
Clayton, O. 
Concord, N. H. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Danville, Ill. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Dubuque, Ia. 

East Portland, Ore. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Faribault, Minn. 
Fresno, Cal. 

Grand Forks, N. D. 
Grand Island, Neb. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 
Hornellsville, N. Y. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Hutchinson, Kas. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Lamonl, Ia. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Millville, N. J. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Norristown, N. J. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Oil City, Pa. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Quincy, Mass. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Richmond, Ind. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Sioux Falls, 8S. D 
Springfield, Ill. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Washington, Ind. 
Wellsville, Ind. 
Yankton, 8S. D. 


WHERE IN USE. 


A partial list, enlarged over last month, of 
cities where automatic temperature regulation 
is now in use in the schools: 


Albany, N. Y 
Altoona, Pa. 


Anaconda, Mont. 
Anniston, Ala. 


Samuel M. Sheldon, president, Millville, N. J. 
T. S. Roberts, president, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

F. W. Cook, president, Hutchinson, Kas. 

Chas. Cassat Davis, president, Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. A. Donelan, M. D., president, St. Joseph, Mo. 
James Charlton, president, Houston, Tex. 

J. © Hammond, president, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
G. ta. Sprague, president, Lima, O. 

W. E. Burkhart, M. D., president, Tacoma, Wash 
Louis Veit, president, Grand Island, Neb. 

C. B. Marshall, president, Rock Island, III. 
Edgar M. Green, president, Easton, Pa. 

Frank Baird, president, Canton, O. 

George H. Davis, president, Mankato, Minn 
John Corscott, president, Madison, Wis. 

A. C. Merryman, president, Marinette, WIs. 

A. McMillan, president, Bay City, Mich. 

Andrew S. Stayer, president, Altoona, Pa. 

Wm. E. Shedd, president, Danville, Ill. 

R. L. Yeager, president, Kansas City, Mo. 

Thos. F. Quinby, M. D., president, Minneapolis, Minn. 
D. H. De Can, president, Whatcom, Wash. 

A. C. Hawkins, president, Bradford, Pa. 

G. A. Southworth, president, Somerville, Mass. 
J. W. L. Corning, president, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. D. MeNitt, president, Logansport, Ind. 

E. E. McElroy, president, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Lewis C. Kurtz, president, Des Moines, Ia. 

W. H. Pritchard, president, North Adams, Mass. 
John L. Sieb, president, Racine, Wis. 

G. W. Earhart, president, Quincy, III. 

Jas. A. Austin, president, Monongahela, Pa. 

John F. Hughes, president, Utica, N. Y. 

W. I. Rehr, secretary, Oil City, Pa. 

H. P. Gilkeson, secretary, Warrensburg, Mo, 

W. P. Fitch, secretary, Mason City, Ia. 

F’. T. Hodgdon, secretary, Hannibal, Mo. 

D. P. Smith, secretary, McKeesport, Pa. 





J. V. Calhoun, state superintendent, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. V. Calhoun, state supt., Baton Rouge, La. 

Z, H. Brown, superintendent, Nashville, Tenn. 
Cc. F. Bryden, superintendent, Taunton, Mass. 
Frank E. Parlin, superintendent, Quincy, Mass. 
J. L. Long, superintendent, Dallas, Tex. 
Rovillus R. Rogers, supt., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Stephen E. Webb, superintendent, Calais, Me. 

S. C. Pierson, superintendent, Trenton, N. J. 

A. K. Whitcomb, superintendent, Lowell, Mass. 
F. J. Sagendorph, superintendent, Hudson, N. Y. 
L. E. Welch, president academy, Albany, Ga. 
PROMOTES HEALTH. 


. 


The following school officials believe that they 
are not positive as to a money saving being 
effected by a heat regulating system; it, never- 
theless, in their judgment, promotes the health 
of pupils: 

Chas. F. Reeves, president, Bridgeton, N. J. 

N. M. Carter, president, Guthrie, Okla. 

Marshall Baugh, president, Shenandoah, Pa. 

Mason W. Gray, president, Pontiac, Mich. 

Henry E. Locher, president, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Chas. H. Davis, president, Meriden, Conn. 

Charles Kurtz, president, Elizabeth, N. J. 

J. M. Dolph, superintendent, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

H. C. Waldron, superintendent, Westboro, Mass. 

N. L. Bishop, superintendent, Norwich, Conn. 

W. L. Steele, superintendent, Galesburg, III. 

AWAKENING ATTENTION. 

The board of education has become convinced 
that an even temperature in the school rooms is 
conducive to the health of the pupils, says the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Herald, and is one of the im- 
portant factors in securing the most efficient 
work on the part of the teachers. This matter 
has recently received the attention of the board 
and steps have been taken to prevent all the 
school rooms in the city from becoming too hot 
or too cold during the hours the children occupy 
them. 

All teachers are now required to make a re- 
port, on a blank furnished for the purpose, of 
the exact temperature in the room at stated in- 
tervals during the day. These reports are sub 
mitted to the principals and they in turn send 
them to the office of the secretary of the board. 
The principals are also required to note the out- 
side temperature on the reports made by them. 

This system was inaugurated last week and 
is working very satisfactorily. It is desired 
that the temperature range from 68 to 74 de- 
grees, and from the reports furnished Secre- 
tary Smith it is evident that the thermometers 
seldom vary more than a few degrees from the 
prescribed limit. The thermometers are read 
six times daily. 

The attention of the board of education has 
been called to an automatic temperature regu- 
lator, recently placed on the market by an East- 
ern firm, and which is said to work very satis- 
factorily. By the use of this amchine the tem- 
perature is kept between 68 and 72 degrees with 
out the aid of teachers or anyone, save the jan- 
itor, whose duty it is to keep the fire burning in 
the furnace. 

The ventilation of school buildings is also re- 
ceiving attention from those whose duty it is 
to look after the school facilities of the city. A 
series of tests was made at the Ernst school a 
few days ago by Secretary Smith for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the ventilation 
there was sufficient to comply with hygienic laws 
bearing on the matter. With the aid of an 
anemometer the air entering the room at the 
ventilators was measured. The volume of air 
leaving the room was ascertained, the result 
showing that the whole volume of air in the 
room was changed every twelve to fifteen min- 
utes. 

Erie, Pa. The school board has decided to 
permit children to enter the schools, whether 
they have been vaccinated or not. This action 
is in defiance of instructions received from the 
state board of health. 

Norfolk, Va. The board does not permit mar- 
ried women to teach in the schools. 
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Relation of Board and Teacher. 


GopFrREY W. AUGUSTIN. President Milwaukee Board of 
School Directors. 


In entering upon a discussion of the subject 
as to what the relation between school board 
and teacher should be, we are immediately con- 
fronted with the different elements that consti- 
tute a school system. On the one hand the 
school board—on the other the teacher, with but 
one grand end toward which both are working, 
viz., the welfare of the child. 

While their duties differ, the two are insep- 
arable, and their relations such that at all times 
and upon all questions they may co-operate in 
the interest of the school. It is here intended 
to point out, if possible, some matters that per- 
tain to the board only—some that pertain to the 
teacher. Some things can be accomplished more 
readily and with far better results if left wholly 
to the one, or the other; while others require 
that the one consults and depends upon the 
other. 

Let us, in the first place, remember that, as 
a rule, the board is composed of business and 
professional men. It is the busy man who is 
found there, and it may sometimes seem to the 
teacher that members of school boards should 
have more time. We will admit that board 
members should visit schools and may visit 
them frequently, and should be ready at all 
times to give a respectful hearing to the teacher, 
but it is unimportant for the teacher to burden 
him with continual interviews on matters that 
pertain neither to the welfare of the school nor 
the advancement of the teacher. And, again, 
it is often equally undesirable if a board mem- 
ber finds time heavy on his hands, for as a re- 
sult he may be found spending more time in the 
school than his position calls for. No board 
member should take a position that might lead 
the teacher to believe that he is interfering with 
or attempting to criticize her work in the school 
room. The school director must learn that the 
moment he enters the school, he is confronted 
with many things with which, unless he is him- 
self a teacher, he should not interfere. 

The duties of the board are administrative 
those of the teacher professional; but their rela- 
tive position should always be such as to enable 
them to meet often, if necessary, and create a 
feeling of friendly co-operation. The board 
member should, perhaps, feel the need of this 
more than the teacher. Questions will arise 
upon which he must pass, and to do so intelli- 
gently he must confer with the teacher. 

For example, it is the duty of the board to 
pass on and approve a course of instruction for 
the school. This is one of the questions upon 
which the teacher and the board must meet. 

It must be held that the board, like all legis- 
lative bodies, is responsible directly to the peo- 
ple. The teacher is the creature of the board 
and should perform such duties as the board 
may outline, while the board should stand ready 
to listen to any reasonable demand coming from 
the people. If the people take a decided stand 
for the introduction of a new study into the 
course, it is the duty of the board to consider 
carefully such proposition, and, if feasible, fit 
it into the course of instruction. And, on the 
other hand, if the people demand the dropping 
of anything which may have become, or may be 
considered non-essential, the board must be 
equally willing to consider and act. Of course, 
it must follow that the board cannot and 
should not introduce anything which, in the 
estimation of a number of people, may be 
deemed inadvisable. Nor should it introduce 
new studies without considering the teacher, I 
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realize that this is a day of fads, and I am posi- 
tive that many of the so-called fads would never 
have been introduced if the foregoing sugges- 
tion had received the proper attention. Here 
school boards often err, and I sometimes feel 
that this state of things will go on until there 
comes a grand return to first principles. 

School boards should not crowd upon the 
teacher the responsibilities of additional work, 
when the time allotted is already insufficient and 
the course already too crowded. 

The adoption of text books is another matter 
where the relation of the board to the teacher 
is perhaps somewhat peculiar. Although the 
board has, and should have, the power of deter- 
mining which book should be adopted, here also 
the teacher has a very important duty to per- 
form. 

It may be urged that the question of text 
books is one upon which no lay members of the 
board should render an opinion, and that he is 
usurping his power to attempt to solve text book 
problems. 

And yet I reply that he is the only one who 
should have that privilege. Of course, the 
teacher should thoroughly acquaint himself as 
to the merits of the books under consideration 
by the board, and he should be called on, and be 
able to give substantial reasons as to his or her 
preferences. But, you will understand, I do not 
intend that the teacher shall have the power to 
determine. That would mean a shifting of re- 
sponsibility. It is always unwise and often det- 
rimental to the service to have representatives 
of book houses know that the selection of the 
book rests with the teacher. It forces these men 
to use their ingenuity and often undue influ- 
ence with the teacher, who should never be bur- 
dened with anything of this kind. 

The sharp competition of these men can be 
better met and more satisfactorily disposed of 
by business men accustomed to dealing with 
such matters. However, as I have said, the 
teacher should be asked for his opinion, but 
asked by the director or the superintendent, and 
such information may be in confidence, if 
deemed necessary. 

It may be questioned, Why all these restric- 
tions? My answer is that in the adoption of 
text books, there are often questions other than 
those of “the good books” or “the best book” 
that enter into the selection. The committee of 
the board may, upon information obtained as 
described, together with the superintendent, de- 
termine that there are two or three books per- 
haps equally good, or the selection of either 
would be highly satisfactory. Under such cir- 
cumstances it would be unwise to be tied down 
and foreed to take the book that had the great- 
est number of supporters among the teachers. 
The matter of cost should then be considered, 
and this is one point that the teacher in all 
probability has overlooked. 

In these days, when great business interests 
band together to determine how the dollar can 
be spent and bring the greatest returns, when 
economy is practiced in every walk of life, I 
see no reason why it is not equally important 
that in the selection of text books the board con- 
siders the interests of the parents, and adopt 
the cheapest book; providing the interests of the 
child do not suffer. 

I contend, therefore, that it is in the inter- 
ests of the school, and absolutely consistent with 
good school government, that the choice of text 
books be left with the committee of the board, 
vested with the disposition of such matters. 

There is one thing, however, that must be left 
wholly in the hands of the board, together with 
the advice of the superintendent. I refer to the 
employment of teachers. And right here enters 
the most serious matter that school boards have 
to deal with. As members of such boards we 
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are approached from one year’s end to another 
by men, and ofien women, who urge the ap- 
pointment of friends, or relations. Men and 
women of influence enter upon this mission. 
Men and women, who at any other time would 
most bitterly resent the appointment of a 
teacher on any ground other than merit. And 
yet, when they become interested in some un- 
fortunate school teacher, possibly some one who 
has met with reverses in life, they seem to for- 
get for the time the grand end toward which 
school boards must strive and are striving, and 
would urge an appointment as an act of charity. 
And I say to my colleagues on school boards 
that we cannot too strongly fortify against these 
influences. 

And to the teacher I would say, whatever you 
do, don’t go “plugging” for a position. Good 
teachers don’t have to do it, and poor ones will- 
gain nothing by it. 

I would even go a step farther. When the 
teacher becomes superannuated, it is equally 
weak to contend that he should be kept because 
we have him on our hands. You may consider 
this a cold and unsympathetic statement, but 
I make it deliberately. When I say superan- 
nuated, however, I wish to be correctly under- 
stood. Some become superannuated very early 
in life—others never. This latter is the kind 
that school boards should seek. A teacher’s effi- 
cieney should cease or decline with age, but 
when it does, the school room is no place for 
him . 

Aside from teaching, there are duties the 
teacher can better attend to than the board 
member. The teacher should encourage parents 
to visit the schools and become informed on the 
progress and work of the child. And when par- 
ents come, be frank with them. Should the 
parent not interest himself, the teacher should 
go to the home, and there talk over such mat- 
ters that pertain to the welfare of the child. 
When we stop and consider the great difference 
in a pupil’s home surroundings, how very often 
it must work, as it were, single handed, without 
the support or sympathy of even those who 
should stand nearer to them than the teacher, 
we begin to realize what great and grand oppor- 
tunities teachers may lay hold of. What we 
need is a closer relationship between teacher, 
child and parent, that each may feel their re- 
spective responsibilities more. 

But I must not continue to exact these high 
ideals from the teacher, without touching upon 
another point, before I conclude. While we as 
school board members have a right to expect 
that the teacher enter into the work in a spirit 
of love and earnestness, we must remember that 
this energy will wane if we permit our own 
policy to become a penurious one. Perhaps you 
can guess—I refer to the question of salaries. 
I speak of it because I have yet to see the 
teacher that is over-paid. I mean a good 
teacher; a poor one is dear at any price. 

The relation of the board to the teacher in 
this regard should be such that it ought never 
be necessary for the latter to go to the former 
begging for the dollar he has legitimately 
earned. And when school boards begin to cut 
salaries that are conceded to be already at the 
low-water mark, its members must indeed be 
surrounded with hardships that I cannot here 
speak of. 

Much could be added, but in the short time 
allotted to me, I have tried to show that both 
the board member and the teacher should first 
learn the eternal fitness of things. That there 
are duties that positively belong to the board 
and others that positively belong to the teacher, 
and that while there are times when the one 
should not interfere with the other, there are 
also times when they should feel their depend- 
ence upon each other. 
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SCHOOL BOARD DEFALCATIONS. 


The startling announcement which comes 
from Cincinnati, to the effect that the late 
school board secretary is a defaulter to an 
almost incredible sum, is not entirely new in 
the history of school administration in this 
country. 

Every month we learn of some irregular- 
ity, more particularly in small districts, on 
part of some clerk or treasurer. To report 
these regularly would be of little general in- 
terest, although they convey a lesson. 

The Cincinnati affair is, however, receiv- 
ing great prominence because of the enor- 
mous sum of money involved. The larger 
cities are, however, no more free from dis- 
honest officials than are the smaller towns. 

It is but a short time ago that the Chicago 
school board was obliged to look into the de- 
faleations of an absconding school clerk. It 
is not many years ago that Milwaukee 
learned of the suicide and defaleation of its 
school board secretary. 

Whether school departments are more 
susceptible to thievery than are other 
branches of local government, we are not 
prepared to answer. It is certain, however, 
that school departments are not exempt 
from dishonest employees, and we doubt 
very much whether other departments of 
municipal administration are afflicted with 
more dishonesty. Whether the latter be 
true or not, it is safe to say that in many in- 
stances of irregularity, the board is in a 
measure to blame. Not in the sense of 
abetting or aiding wrong doing but in a 
lack of attention to the serious business 
phases of school administration. 

Usually the busiest, most competent and 
most popular men are placed upon school 
boards. This is as it should be. But when 
men are so busy with their commercial or 
professional pursuits as to neglect school 
board duties, they should not accept school 
board honors. The man who is too busy to 
perform school board duties thoroughly and 
well is to blame. 

Another source of evil may be traced to 
the ambitious politician who uses a school 
board seat as a mere stepping stone to higher 
political honors. He runs through his term 
in an easy and superficial manner intent 
only in making as many friends and sup- 
porters as possible. 

Thus school boards are brought into ex- 
istence that never go beyond the current af- 
fairs brought to their attention. No time 
is given for thoroughness, or for that pene- 
tration, thonght and labor that effects com- 
pleteness and guards against calamity. 


School SoardIournal 


N. E. A. PROGRAM ABUSES. 


Those who are familiar with the old plan 
by which the National Educational Associa- 
tion used to farm out its annual summer 
program will also remember how and why 
it was abolished. The program had become 
the prey of advertising sharks, and the pub- 
lishers and school supply houses the victims. 

At the Denver meeting the matter was 
aired and the executive committee decided 
that henceforth all programs should be is- 
sued free from all advertising matter by the 
secretary of the association. It was taken 
for granted that the fake advertising sheet 
which for so many years had flitted about 
under official authority, was dead for all 
time. 

Now we find the old scheme revived by 
the Department of Superintendence in that 
its February meeting is to be announced in 
a program laden with advertising secured 
under official auspices. 

There is no doubt that the officers of the 
association, in permitting a scheme which 
has again and again been condemned, are 
subject to just criticism. We understand 
that Prof. L. D. Harvey, president of the 
department, acted in good faith, being 
ignorant of the history of the old program 
system. We are willing to exonerate him. 

But we cannot excuse the members of the 
executive committee, who have been con- 
nected with the management of the associa- 
tion’s affairs sufficiently long to understand 
the full import of the present move. The 
association is financially able to publish and 
distribute a suitable program without draw- 
ing upon an advertising constituency to 
share in the expense. 


TYPEWRITING IN GRADES. 

It is only within the past few years that 
the typewriter has received any consider- 
able attention as a factor in education. 
While it has readily been conceded that it 
has a place in commercial schools, its use 
beyond this point was, for a time at least, 
under diseussion. This discussion, how- 
ever, was not prolonged after the salient 
features at issue were brought into full 
view. 

It may be interesting at this time to note 
what leading school men say upon the sub- 
ject. Prof. Frank B. Cooper, superintend- 
ent of schools at Salt Lake City, Utah, some 
time ago gave expression to the following 
opinion : 

“My experience with the typewriter in 
high school commercial departments justi- 
fies the opinion that it develops accuracy 
and care in the pupil to a very marked de- 
gree. The acquisition of power over the 
machine puts something tangible before the 
pupil to work for, and it is not difficult to 
create in him a desire to become master of 
the instrument and at the same time perfect 
himself in incidental requirements. 

“T am prepared to endorse its use in the 
grammar schools for the reasons given 
above, but I do not believe that its introduc- 
tion into that department is practicable at 
the present time. Wherever the public is 
prepared for the departure, or likely to 
give the experiment semi-approval, and the 
school ean provide typewriter room, I 


should say introduce it into the grammar 
schools.” 

That others have reasoned along the same 
lines for the benefit of their families is ap- 
parent from the following opinion by Prof. 
Wm. E. Buck, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Manchester, N. H., who provided 
his children with a machine: 

“Their ages are eight, eleven, thirteen, 
and seventeen, respectively. By taking 
turns for practice, they keep the machine 
pretty constantly in motion. They are de- 
lighted with it, and are rapidly learning its 
proper use. 

“I did not buy the typewriter in the ex- 
pectation that they are to gain a livelihood 
as operators, though that may be easily pos- 
sible, if necessary. I bought it rather as an 
educational means whereby they may pleas- 
antly and efficiently learn a proper use of 
the English language—terseness and ele- 
gance of expression, spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, paragraphing, business 
and other forms, ete. 

“I also have in mind that in their day 
and generation the typewriter will be the 
common means, as now the pen, for corre- 
spondence and general writing in every vo- 
eation. An acquaintance with the machine 
early in life will be agreeable, natural and 
of inestimable value.” 

Melvil Dewey, secretary of the board of 
regents of the university of the state of 
New York and director of the state library, 
some time ago spoke as follows: 

“T look upon the modern typewriter as a 
very important piece of educational appara- 
tus. I bought a machine for my 5-year-old 
boy, who takes pleasure in operating it, and 
who gets from it a much better notion of 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, spac- 
ing and paragraphing, than would be pos- 
sible from manuscript work. I sometimes 
think that another generation will teach 
their children to write first upon the ma- 
chine before they take up the less interest- 
ing and profitable writing with the pen.” 


LOOKING FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In no public position should the phrase 
“the oftice should seek the man” find sueh 
close applieation as in the selection of a 
school superintendent. The school board, 
when in need of a superintendent, should 
fix the highest possible salary it can afford 
to pay and then go out and get the best man 
obtainable. 

There are school boards that reeognize 
the importance of securing the highest 
talent and are willing to pay for it. 

Commissioner Forbes, of the Rochester, 
N. Y., board of edueation, was sent upon a 
mission to secure a first-class school super- 
intendent. Jlis observations, after having 
traveled considerably, were as follows: 

“Mei in the first rank who are qualified 
to take the position of superintendent of 
schools are very searee. We feel that this 
is a.critical time for the school system of 
Rochester, and that there is an opportunity 
to raise those schools to the level to which 
they are entitled. In the past twenty-five 
vears the profession of school superintend 
ent has taken a high rank among the profes- 
sions. It has developed a number of men 
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Prof. G. W. Beattie reading the report of the Cali- 


fornia Educational Commission, which believes that 
the books should be bought in open market, and 
not printed by the State. 


who have eome to the front and who have 
shown extraordinary capacity in this direc- 
tion. 

“Tt takes a rare combination of talents 
to make a_ first-rate superintendent of 
schools. A man must be a scholar and be 
a thorough student of educational problems. 
Ile must be a man of power; a real leader, 
who inspires his teachers. He must be a 
man of the highest executive capacity, with 
the ability to originate and carry out his 
ideas. TTe must be a man with the perse- 
verance to carry out the work necessary to 
lift the school system to the highest rank. 
The men who have shown this capacity can 
ilmost be numbered on the fingers of one 
hand.” 

(Here Mr. Forbes mentioned C. M. Jor- 
dan, Minneapolis; Aaron Gove, Denver ; L. 
Hl. Jones, Cleveland: C. B. Gilbert, 
Newark: F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis; W. 
R. Maxwell, New York City, and others.) 

“Men of this character are able to com- 
sige question of salary 
should not, I think, be allowed to stand in 
the way of securing the best man possible 
for the place; up to : reasonable limit, of 
If any one of the men I have men- 


mand good salaries. 


course. 


tioned eould be seeured for, say, $5,000 per 
vear, it would be good economy. 


You must 


Dr. Harper, of the Chicago University, is studying 
the cheap food problem 





Prof. Homer Bevans, of Chicago, holds that dirty children should be 


scrubbed at school. 


remember that the work of a competent 
superintendent of schools accrues to the 
benefit of the children of the average tax- 
payer, the children in the grade schools, and 
for these pupils the best man that can be 
secured, regardless of salary, is none too 
good.” 


VERTICAL WRITING ONCE MORE. 


The position taken by this journal that 
vertical writing had come to stay, notwith- 
standing the action of the superintendents 
of Greater New York, has been indorsed in 
the light of recent events. 

The council of superintendents, consist- 
ing of leading school experts from various 
parts of New York state, at their recent 
meeting, went into the heart of the subject 
in a fearless fashion. They were deter- 
mined to come into the open, throw aside 
restraint and get at the truth. 

The result was an overwhelming senti- 
ment in favor of vertical writing. But 
more than that—-the so-ealled semi-vertical 
or semi-slant, and the various indefinite 
schemes, were completely wrecked. <A ris- 
ing vote was called for and the assembly al- 
most as one man arose in favor of vertical 
writing. 
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State School Commissioner Bonebrake has ordered an investigation of Cincinnati's School Board 
Secretary's shortage. 





Prof. Martin G. 


i 


Brumbaugh, Commissioner of Education for 
Porto Rico, report on conditions. 


PRIZE ESSAYS ON SCHOOLS. 


The sum of $100 will be distributed in 
the form of cash prizes for the best essay 
on a model district school house, by the 
American School Furniture Co., 111 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 

The essays must not contain over 3,000 
words each and must be submitted before 
March 1, 1901. The $100 will be dis- 
tributed in prizes as follows: First prize, 
$50; second prize, $25; third prize, $15; 
fourth prize, $10. 

The proposition is a commendable one, in 
that it will bring out some valuable and 
timely matter on the subject of district 
school houses. We shall watch the result 
with interest. A full explanation will be 
found in another column. 


When school boards are erecting new 
school buildings they should be most care- 
ful in the selection of a heating and venti- 
lating system. 
properly heat and ventilate our modern 
school houses, and firms, known to have 
been instrumental in the advancement of 
this science and who are constantly making 
new experiments in this line, should be 
looked to for advice. 


It has become a science to 
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Detroit is preparing to meet the N. E. A. 
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THE NEW ROYAL SCHOOL AT HONOLULU. a 
Cc. W. Dickey, Architect. 
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Supplies and Equipments. 


Peckham, Little & Co. received a duplicate 
order from Paterson for 1,500 reams of draw- 
ing, practice and composition paper. 

Mr. J. M. Olcott returned about two weeks 
ago from his annual trip East and reports it 
as being very successful. Mr. Olcott states that 
their headquarters will not be removed to New 
York, as stated in the journal last month. 

Messrs. Peckham and Little, comprising the 
firm of Peckham, Little & Co., were with Pot- 
ter, Ainsworth & Co. for many years. Mr. Pot- 
ter is an uncle of Mr. Peckham. 

Maquoketa, Ia. The school board decided to 
install a telephone in each school building for 
the convenience of the teachers. 

Joliet, Il. The question of seating the new 
high school auditorium has been under consid- 
eration and, while there has been some talk of 
adopting benches or pews like in churches, the 
preference is for single chairs, similar to opera 
chairs, as now used in all high school audito- 
riums. 

The Tuckahoe trustees of Henrico, Va., pur- 
chased a set of the relief maps of the Central 
School Supply House through Geo. O. Went- 
worth. 

Hudson, Wis. An order for laboratory sup- 
plies placed with the Chicago Laboratory Sup- 
ply & Seale Co. 

Paris, Ky. A Smith-Premier typewriter has 
been sold to the school board. 

Warren, O. At a recent meeting Mr. D. U. 
Bell, representing the Crowell Apparatus Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., showed the members a 
cabinet for teaching and making experiments 
in the branch of physics. The cabinet is neatly 
gotten up, and contains nearly 400 pieces of 
apparatus—in fact, every thing one could use 
to advantage. 

St. Clair, Mich. A supply of kindergarten 
material procured from the Thomas Charles Co. 

Somerville, Mass. The board of education 
has purchased a Smith-Premier typewriter to 
be used in the high school. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The board has adopted the 
Dixon pencils for the schools. 

F. H. Knapp, of Chicago, the manufacturer 
of adjustable curtain fixtures for schools, has 
returned from a trip to England. 

The Kent, O., board became deadlocked over 
the purchase of a physical apparatus cabinet. 

The Kansas Book Co. at Topeka has the state 
agency for the Central School Supply House 
of Chicago. 

Kansas City, Mo. The Dixon pencils are be- 
ing used in the schools. 

Jersey City, N. J. The board has purchased 
two pianos for the new school No. 20. A Chick- 
ering piano and a Knabe. 

Davenport, Ia. To the Joseph Dixon Cruci- 
ble Co. was awarded the pencil contract. 

Greenwood, O. The Greenwood School Sup- 
ply Co. has changed its name to the National 
School Supply Co. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. The board contracted 
with the Central School Supply House, of Chi- 
cago, for window shades. 

Cleveland, O. The Central Scientifie Co., of 
Chicago, supplied physical apparatus. 

Islip, L. I. The board of education has pur- 
chased a Smith-Premier typewriter for use in 
the high school. 

KE. G. Dann & Co. have removed their offices 
and factory to 199-201 Van Buren street, where 
they will hav 


more room and better shipping 
facilities. 


The firm manufactures several styles 
and kinds of erasers, among them the well- 
known Dann’s Dustless. 


This eraser is made 
entirely of felt, no 


wood or glue entering into 
its manufacture. The blackboard outline maps, 
liquid slating, slated cloth and slated paper, 
inks, 


cream paste, 


mucilage and  dustless 





WALTER E. RANGER, 
State Superintendent of Vermont, Johnson, Vt. 


crayons, both black and white, are manufac- 
tured by the firm. 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. The board ordered draw- 
ing material purchased from the Prang Educa- 
tional Co.; general school supplies from the 
Greenwood School Supply Co.; ink from the 
Carter’s Ink Co., and supplies for projection 
apparatus from J. B. Cott & Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has purchased a Smith-Premier typewriter. 

St. Cloud, Minn. The Dixon pencils have 
been adopted in the schools. 

Mansfield, O. The board placed an order for 
supplies with the Devoe & Reynolds Co. 

Boston, Mass. Four Smith-Premier  type- 
writers have been added to the equipment, in 
instruction department, in Institute for the 
Blind. 

Akron, O. Drawing material procured from 
the Prang Educational Co. 

Santa Clara, Cal. The board ordered pur- 
chased a thermometer for each class room, the 
same to be kept from 65 to 70 degrees during 
school hours. 

Cohoes, N. Y. A Crowell physical apparatus 
has been added to the high school equipment. 

Woburn, Mass. Two Smith-Premier type- 
writers have been purchased for use in the 
schools. 

Beatrice, Neb. The Dixon pencils have been 
adopted in the schools. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Two Smith-Premier type- 
writers have been purchased for use in the high 
school. 

Cocoa, Fla. A supply of kindergarten mate- 
rial procured from the Milton-Bradley Co.; 
contract for blackboards awarded to the Cen- 
tral School Supply House. 

Cohoes, N. Y. A Smith-Premier typewriter 
has been purchased by the board of education. 

Canton, O. The pencils manufactured by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. are being used in 
the schools. 

Bangor, Me. The board has added a Smith: 
Premier typewriter to the school equipment. 

Columbus, Ind. The school board has pur- 
chased a Smith-Premier typewriter for use in 
the high school. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The supply of chemicals 
and chemical apparatus was furnished by the 
Central Scientifie Co., of Chicago. 

Las Cruces, N. M. A Smith-Premier type- 
writer has been purchased for use in the high 
school. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The commissioner of public 
works recommended that they be authorized to 
contract with Randolph McNutt for slate for 
blackboards at the schools, he being the lowest 
Walbridge 
& Co. submitted a bid of 27 cents, but did not 
specify qualities. 


bidder at 30 cents per square foot. 


The matter was referred to 
the school committee. 





Muskegon, Mich. Chemical apparatus and 
chemicals were ordered of the Central Scien- 
tifie Co., of Chicago. 

Beloit, Wis. A Smith-Premier typewriter 
has been purchased for use in the high school. 

March Bros., of Lebanon, O., produce black- 
board stencils, which are said to be quite ser- 
viceable, at a moderate price. The firm will 
furnish a catalogue of 1,000 designs free upon 
application. 

Portrait cuts of school men in line drawings 
and half-tone, suitable for any publication, can 
be obtained from the Clark Engraving Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Samples sent upon application. 

A booklet entitled “Higher Education in 
Typewriter Operating” has just been issued by 
the Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. The work 
deals with an advanced method of operating 
rather than of machine construction. Promi- 
nence is not given to operators who have merely 
acquired exceptional speed, but rather to those 
who have attained a deep insight into the sci- 
ence of operating and whose phenomenal skill 
is the result therefrom. The typewriter itself, 
as a mechanical device for writing, has done 
nearly all that human ingenuity can. It has, 
however, remained for the operator to go beyond 
ordinary manipulation and attain a plane that 
would achieve the highest results. 

The booklet is attractively illustrated. It is 
sent free upon application by the Smith-Pre- 
mier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, N. Y, 

Marinette, Wis. The board purehased the 
Albany venetian blinds for the schools. 

Mabel, Minn. Venetian blinds were ordered 
from the Albany Venetian Blind Co., Albany, 
N. Y. 

Canton, O. The board of edueation con- 
tracted for blinds with the Albany Venetian 
Blind Co., Albany, N. Y. 

Quincy, Mass. 
school with venetian blinds was given to the 
Albany Venetian Blind Co., of Albany, N. Y. 

Toledo, go The Dixon pencils have been 
adopted. 

Kent, O. A quantity of supplies purchased 
from Helman-Taylor Co., of New York City. 

Berlin, Wis. Drawing supplies received from 
the Central School Supply Louse. 

Princeton, Ill. A Smith-Premier typewriter 
has been purchased for use in the high school. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Laboratory supplies pur 
chased from Eimer & Amend and A. L. Rob- 
bins-Martin Co.; kindergarten material from 
Thos. Charles Co.; manual training supplies 
from Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., and a 
supply of inkwells from the American School 
Furniture Co. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. A Smith-Premier type- 
writer has been added to the equipment of the 
Washington Irving high school. 

Chieago, Ill. The board purchased maps 
from the Central School Supply House, and 
rolling partitions and blackboards from the 
Standard School Furnishing Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board purchased 
supplies from the School & Office Supply Co., 
Thomas Charles Co. and Bausch & Lomb Opti- 
cal Co. 

Bay City, Mich. 
telephones are a 


Orders to equip a complete 


The board concluded that 
necessity and ordered one 
placed in every school building. 

Des Moines, Ia. The West Des Moines high 
school is to be equipped with fire escapes. 

Bay City, Mich. A supply of laboratory ma 
terial procured from the Alfred L. Robbins 
Martin Co. 

Paterson, N. J. The Grand Rapids School 
Furniture Works was awarded a very nice con- 
tract for their combination adjustable desks. 

Lebanon, Pa. Three Smith-Premier type 
writers have been purchased by the board of 
education for use in the high school. 
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Saginaw, Mich. 
chased from the Central Ohio Paper Co., and 
maps from Atkinson & Mentzer. 


A quantity of supplies pur- 


Peoria, Ill. Orders for school supplies given 
to the Caxton Co. and the A. H. Andrews Co. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. honored the 
editors with a box of assorted pencils—all good, 
all useful—with the compliments of the season. 

A neat pamphlet discussing the topic “Where 
the New Century Really Began” has been issued 
by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. The subject 
‘< interestingly and ably treated. 

In the early part of December, Mr. A. H. 
McConnell, formerly of the Alfred Robbins- 
Martin Co., severed his connection with that 
company and associated himself with the Cen- 
tral Scientifie Co., manufacturers of scientific 
goods for schools. 

Mr. McConnell received his early training in 
the Alfred Robbins-Martin Co., and later spent 
over a year as department manager of the scien- 
tifie department of the Central School Supply 
House, in which position he gaye very good sat- 
isfaction. After the expiration-of his term he 
returned to the Alfred Robbins-Martin Co., 
when, at the end of six months, he again severed 
his connection with that company, and now 
associates himself with the Central Scientific 
(‘o., which was formerly the science department 
of the Central School Supply House. 

Mr. McConnell is now a stockholder and an 
officer in that company and has evidently lo- 
cated himself for life. He is to be congratu- 
lated that he has finally become financially in- 
terested in a business for which he has been 
trained from boyhood. Mr. McConnell is a col- 
lege-bred young man, and belongs to a good 
family. He has the confidence of his business 
associates as being honorable and upright in his 
business transactions. 

Mr. C. A. Bengston, another young member 
of that firm, has also had good training and is 
a gentleman of high character. We bespeak for 
the Central Scientific Co. a very successful 
career under the management of these gentle- 
men. They are both industrious, careful and 
faithful business men. 

Allegheny, Pa. The board of education has 
purchased a Smith-Premier typewriter for use 
in the high school. 

West Superior, Wis. The Dixon pencils have 
been adopted in the schools. 

Columbus, O. School bells for all the schools 
may be purchased. The board has ordered one 
for the Twenty-third street school and is con- 
sidering the purchasing of more. 


School Furniture. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. To the American School 
Furniture Co. was awarded an extremely large 
order for school furniture. 

Lehigh Gap, Pa. The Thomas Kane & Co. 
Works eaptured the contract for school furni- 
ture, 

Butler, Pa. To the Grand Rapids School 
Furniture Works was awarded the contract for 
about 500 school desks. 

Greencastle, Pa. The Thos. Kane & Co. 
Works was given the contract for school desks. 

Mt. Joy, Pa. The contract for school furni- 
ture was awarded to the American School Fur- 
niture Co. 

IToutzdale, Pa. Thos. Kane & Co. Works 
was the suecessful bidder on school furniture. 

Malvern, Pa. The Grand Rapids School Fur- 
niture Works secured an order for school furni- 
ture from the board of education. 

Kast Liberty, Pa. The American School 
l'urniture Co. was awarded a very large con- 
tract for school furniture. 

South Bethlehem, Pa. Thos. Kane & Co. 
Works was successful in capturing the school 
furniture contract. 





W. K. FOWLER, 
Superintendent, Blair, Neb. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. Contract for 
school furniture was given to the Chandler Ad- 
justable Chair and Desk Works. 

Ellington, Conn. To the Piqua School Fur- 
niture Works was given the contract for school 
furniture. , 

New Hartford, N. Y. The American School 
Furniture Co. was the successful bidder on 
school furniture. 

Hartford, Conn. The Chandler Adjustable 
Chair and Desk Works secured the order for 
school furniture. 

Sloatsburg, N. Y. After considerable com- 
petition, the Grand Rapids School Furniture 
Works was awarded a large contract for ball- 
bearing school desks. 

Pottsdam, N. Y. To the Piqua School Fur- 
niture Works was given the contract for school 
furniture. 

Concord, N. H. The Chandler Adjustable 
Chair and Desk Works was the successful bid- 
der on school furniture. 

Gloversville, N. Y. The American School 
Furniture Co. captured a very nice contract for 
school furniture. 

North Bangor, N. Y. To the Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Works was awarded a nice 
contract for school furniture. 

Albany, N. Y. The American School Furni- 
ture Co. was the successful bidder on contract 
for school furniture. 

Auburn, Me. The board of education placed 
an order for school desks with the Chandler 
Adjustable Chair and Desk Works. 

New Haven, Conn. The American School 
Furniture Co. has just shipped here a large 
quantity of school furniture. 

Fitchburg, Mass. The Chandler Adjustable 
Chair and Desk Works was the successful bid- 
der and was given contract for about 500 school 
desks. 

Vernon, Conn. The Piqua School Furniture 
Works captured the contract for school furni- 
ture. 

Worcester, Mass.- The board of education 
placed an order for school desks with the 
Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works. 

Middlebury, Conn. The Grand . Rapids 
School Furniture Works was given contract for 
school furniture. 

Dexter, Me. The American School Furniture 
Co. secured the contract for school desks. 

Hebron, Me. The school board placed an 
order for school furniture with the Grand 
Rapids School Furniture Works. 

Bristol, Conn. Order for school furniture 
given to the Chandler Adjustable Chair and 
Desk Works. 

Toronto, Can. The tender for 400 seats for 
the Technical school was awarded to G. N. 
Reynolds for $1,470. The Canada Furniture 
Co. offered a 22-cent cheaper chair, but the 
board thought the dearer one the better value. 
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They purchased also from Mr. Reynolds sixty 
counter tools, at $2.50 each. 

Amboy, Ill. The Shaw school house has been 
furnished with new seats throughout. They 
are the single seat, and were furnished by D. 
M. Jamison, of Amboy. 

South Omaha, Neb. Three hundred school 
desks and one hundred folding chairs were or- 
dered purchased from the Omaha School Sup- 
ply Co. 

Cheboygan, Mich. A supply of school desks 
and seats purchased from the Favorite Desk & 
Seating Co. 

Wilmington, Del. The Fidelity desk is be- 
ing placed in the high school building. 

Bloomsburg, Pa. The board of managers of 
the American School Furniture Co. has decided 
to open the Bloomsburg School Furniture Co.’s 
plant and operate it on a more extensive scale 
than ever. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. A supply of desks pur- 
chased from the Haney School Furniture Co. 





School Legislation. 


A bill before the legislature con- 
tains a provision that school teachers be paid 
monthly. 


Massachusetts. 


Georgia. 


A recently enacted law pro- 
vides for the retirement of public school teach- 
ers who have attained a certain age, giving 
them an annuity for the rest of their lives. 
Georgia. A member of the legislature advo- 
cates a bill taking free school privileges away 
from the voter who refuses to pay his poll tax. 
California. Dr. George H. Martin, of San 
Francisco, proposes to bring before the legisla- 
ture at the coming session an amendment to 
the state school law which will provide for the 
modification of the courses of study at present 
in use in the elementary schools of the state. 
New Jersey. An assemblyman from Camden 
county will, during the session of the legisla- 
ture, press a bill providing for bi-partisan 
school boards throughout the state. The pro- 
posed law will permit women to vote for the 
members of the board and on all school ques- 
tions. 
Pennsylvania. 
present 


A bill will be presented to the 
legislature to provide for military 
training of pupils attending the public schools. 


Special Studies. 

Camden, N. J. 
in the schools. 

Richmond, Ind. The study of elocution is no 
longer taught in the high school. 

Topeka, Kan. Frank Nelson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, believes that the 
study of agriculture should receive attention in 
the publie schools. 

Hartford, Conn. A special committee report- 
ed its findings of investigation of manual train- 
ing, outlining its work, and it was voted to 
employ a teacher for wood work who should also 
have supervision of this department. 


Music is now a regular feature 





Prof. EDWIN HEBDEN, 
Pres. Maryland State Teach- 
ers ’ Ass'n, Baltimore, Md. 


A. BLODGERETT, Jr.. 
Pres. Board of Education, 
Faribault, Minn. 
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WHENCE AND WHITHER. By Dr. Paul Carus. An in- 
quiry into the nature of the soul, its origin and its 


destiny. 188 pages. Price 25 cents. Published by 
the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 





AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. By 
David Hume. Reprinted from the edition of 1777, 
with Hume's autobiography and a letter from Adam 
Smith. 180 pages. Price 25 cents. The Religion of 
Science Library. Published by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. 

These two volumes constitute No. 44 and No. 4%, 
respectively, of the so-called Religion of Science Li 
brary, published by the Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 

Strange abuse of words! For how can there be 
either religion or science if the main contention of 
Hume be admitted that there is no such a thing as 
cause and consequently no First Cause? If the doc- 
trine “which looks upon the soul as a separate entity 
that has been inserted into the body, is wrong” 
(Whence and Whither, p. 138)? If the soul is nothing 
more than “a system of sentient symbols” (Ibid. p. 
26)? If spirits “are simply the meaning of words or 
other thought symbols” (ibid. p. 169)? 

Such and similar teachings, spread broadcast- 
throughout the land, are largely responsible for the 
growth of Agnosticism, Atheism and Infidelity in our 
day. Hence, in the name of true religion and science 
we raise our voice of protest and warning against 
such false and destructive doctrines 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. By C. Hanford Henderson, 

Ph.D., Principal Pratt High School, Brooklyn, and 

John F. Woodhull, Ph.D., Professor of Physical 

Science, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 

York. Twentieth Century Text-books. Price $1.20. 

Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

It is a pity to be obliged to condemn a book like the 
above, which on the whole has many excellent qualities. 
But when authors go out of their way to ventilate ab- 
surd philosophical notions, that do not in any manner 
whatever pertain to the subject they pretend to treat, 
they must abide the consequences. We do not intend 
to refute the many false statements in this so-called 
Twentieth Century Text-book, that has been done time 
out of mind by most eminent authorities; but we re- 
gret that a book, otherwise deserving, has been made 
the vehicle of the untenable doctrine of Idealism, which 
is altogether foreign to the study of Physics. 

On page 2, we read: “We cannot assert, therefore, 
that matter exists apart from this consciousness” 
meaning, of course, that there is no objective reality in 
existing nature. And this in an elementary text-book 
of Physics! Page 28 has the following statement: 
“We can never think of matter as coming out of noth- 
ingness, or passing into nothingness again.’’ Suppose 
some inquisitive pupil should call upon the average 
teacher to elucidate such a proposition, how many er 
rors might not be added to “make confusion more con- 
founded!’ The advice “ne sutor ultra crepidam’’ may 
very fittingly be applied to these authors who encroach 
upon territory that does not belong to them. 

We may call into question the definition of Force on 
page 4. “Force may be defined as that which pro- 
duces motion or pressure.’ This is not complete, for 
it says nothing about the retardation of motion, which 
should appear to make the definition full and clear. 
The illustrations are good, but the attempt to humanize 
the work, by introducing the portraits of some eminent 
scientists, will, we think, hardly meet the approval of 
the matter of fact teachers of Physics. 

ANIMAL Lire. A First Book of Zoology. By David 
Starr Jordan, Ph.D., President of Leland Stanford 
University (Junior), and Vernon L. Kellogg, M. §&., 
Professor in Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Twentieth Century Text-books. 328 pages. Price 
1.20. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Students and lovers of nature will find in this book, 

a mine of information and a practical guide to acquire 
knowledge on the subject by personal observation. The 
authors and publishers have left nothing undone to 
make the study attractive. The matter is presented 
simply and clearly. The external form of the book is 
all that can be desired, both in regard to typography 
and illustration. 

Like all productions of mortals this book has its fail 


ings. In the chapter entitled “Instinct and Reason,” 
the authors are treating matter, upon which their ideas 
seem to be somewhat hazy. One would gather from the 


chapter that the authors hold, that all animals have 
reason and consequently, like men, have a spiritual 
soul. Messrs. Jordan and Kellogg do not wish to main- 
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tain such an opinion; hence, when revising their book 

let them give particular attention to the chapter “In- 

stinct and Reason.” 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE SMALL COLLEGE. By Wm. Rai- 
ney Harper, Ph.D., President of the University of 
Chicago, printed by The University of Chicago Press. 
resident Harper's long experience in the field of 

teaching with many institutions of learning entitle his 

remarks on “The prospects of the Small College” to 
the careful consideration of every college-man. 

Ilis examination of the factors which seem to guar- 
antee the life and growth of smaller seats of learning, 
and of the causes that militate against the survival of 
small colleges, is interesting and instructive. It must 
be admitted, however, that there appears to be a con- 
fusion of ideas upon the true functions of a college and 
upon its relation to a university. In one place Presi- 
dent Harper admits that colleges ought to lead up to 
the university, which, as every one knows, trains for 
special branches. In another place (pp. 39 and 40), 
he finds fault with the small colleges for being uniform 
in type and advises them to take up specialties, history, 
physics, chemistry, biology, ete. If the object of the 
college is not to give a general training and that of the 
university to develop the faculties along special lines, 
we have failed to understand the writings of the best 
educators on this subject. From appearances, the uni- 
versity to increase its number is encroaching on the 
domain of the smaller college and this is a factor (not 
mentioned in President Harper's category), that tends 
to crush the smaller college. The two examples cited 
on page 41 only prove that the colleges in question 
took up a work of which a “university might be proud” 
and which belongs strictly to a university. 

We agree with President Harper that a closer rela- 
tion between the smaller college and the university will 
work unto the good of both. 

A SuHuort History OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Designed 
Primarily for Use in Schools and Colleges. By Wal- 
ter C. Bronson, A.M., Professor of English Literature 
in Brown University. 12mo, 474 pages; green cloth; 
Price 80 cents. Published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

To condense the history of American literature into 
a compass small enough for use in the class-room is no 
small task; and in this attempt Professor Bronson has 
succeeded admirably. 

The division of the book into distinct periods, and 
the further subdivisions are admirable. The grouping 
of the ‘Period of the Republic’ into geographical sec- 
tions will prove serviceable to both teacher and stu 
dent. 

There are, of course, a number of writers mentioned 
whose productions are worthless as literature, but who 
find a place in a history of literature as links in the 
chain of development. On the other hand no one can 
reasonably complain because the criticism of our great 
writers is incomplete. A text-book is not the place for 
exhaustive criticism. 

Apart from its intrinsic value, this little book is an 
other proof of the growing tendency to give American 
literature its proper place in our schools and colleges. 
IXXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. By Lyman C. Newell, 

Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins), Instructor in Chemistry at 

the State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. Cloth.  II- 

lustrated. 435 pages. Price $1.10. Published by 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Two of the principal objects of the study of the phys- 
ical sciences are, 1. To cultivate habits of observation. 
2. To ‘train the mind to deduce correct conclusions 
from facts observed. To further these objects seems to 
have been the aim of Prof. Newell when writing ‘“Ex- 
perimental Chemistry.” A careful perusal of his book, 
shows how well he has succeeded. Experiments, which 
reveal the qualities of the different elements and com- 
pounds considered, are to be performed by the pupil, 
who thus acquires a knowledge of the qualities by per- 
sonal experience. The questions are so asked as to 
teach the pupil how to observe phenomena and draw 
conclusions. 

A HIistToRY OF ENGLAND, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 
ACADEMIES. By J. N. Larned, formerly Superinten- 
dent of the Buffalo Public Library. With topical 
analysis, research questions and bibliographical notes 
by Homer P. Lewis, Principal of the English High 
School, Worcester, Mass. Published by Houghton, 
Miffilln & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

An attractive book of genuine merit; attractive in 
its print, binding, numerous cuts, arrangement and 
other accessories which constitute the excellence of 
modern book-making. As to merit: the author has 
given us a connected record of English history from its 
beginning, eliminating with discrimination details of 
incident and circumstances of minor importance and 
too numerous for a school history. Moreover, facts are 
set forth without that invidious coloring by which 
many historians seek to regulate the impressions of 
their readers. Supplementary chapters of contempor- 
ary history are given for a clearer understanding of 
the text proper; also research questions with reference 
to the authors who answer them, and a list of works of 
fiction illustrative of English life at different periods. 

Mr. Larned’s book will no doubt be adopted by many 
academies and schools, and it is an admirable history 





for those who want the time or inclination to read the 

exhaustive volumes of Lingard and Hume. 

ANDREW JACKSON. By William Garrott Brown. Num- 
ber 1. The Riverside Biographical Series. 156 
pages. With half tone engraving of Andrew Jackson. 

JAMES B. Eaps. By Louis How. Number II. River- 
side Biographical Series. 120 pages. With half tone 
engraving of James B. Eads. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Paul Elmer More. Number 
III. 139 pages. With engraving of Benj. Franklin. 
These three volumes are published by Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., New York, Boston, Chicago. 

These are the first three volumes in the Riverside 
Biographical Series which has been planned to answer 
a demand for a comprehensive illustration of the 
growth and development of the American people 
through a biographic study of its leaders, whether this 
leadership has been in state, in army and navy, in the 
church, in letters, science, invention, art, industry, ex- 
ploration, pioneering, or in any of the diverse fields of 
national activity. 

Although somewhat limited by the small size of the 
volumes, the writers have given agreeable personal 
sketches, presenting graphically the character and 
achievement of, and the influence exerted by, the men 
delineated. 

These little volumes will prove valuable adjuncts to 
the definite text-book study of American history, ¢ 


as 
they do, in fact, represent history in its most attractive 
and instructive form. ‘They are neat and strongly 


bound, and the typography is plain and simply in style, 

with attractive title-pages and headings. 

IXLEMENTS OF PHysics. By Henry A. Rowland, Vh.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Physics and Director of the 
Physical Laboratory in Johns Hopkins University, 
and Joseph 8S. Ames, Ph.D., Professor of Physics and 
Sub-Director of the Physical Laboratory in Johns 
Hopkins University. Cloth, 12mo, XIII, 263 pages. 
Price $1. Published by the American Book Co., New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

Why is it that the study of Physics has been for so 
many years the bug-bear of the young student's life? 
The subject matter is certainly interesting enough, and 
there are many enthusiastic teachers thoroughly de 
voted to the work of explaining the natural phenomena 
that intrude themselves upon our daily experience. It 
strikes us the fault has been very largely with the 
text-books. For no matter how excellent a teacher a 
student may have, there is need of a clear, precise and 
attractive book to condense the teacher's explanation 
and present the facts and theories in such a manner 
that the memory may store them up for further use. 

We have in the book before us encouraging signs of 
progress in the production of science text books. 
The authors’ names are well known in the science 
world, and when such names appear upon the title 
page of a book we naturally look for something out of 
the beaten track. We are happy to say we have met 
with no disappointment after a rather critical review 
ot the work. It gives to our youth valuable results of 
a long experience in the class-room and laboratory. 

Much attention has been paid to the definition—a 
thing sadly neglected in the past. How clumsily many 
authors have handled—Mass—lIorce—Energy—and the 
other leading topics of this branch of learning, we leave 
the reader to judge from the bitter experience of his 
young days. 

The whole text in this new book interests, and even 
older readers will find much to admire in the original 
illustrations, and the happy and clear explanations 
herein offered. The diagrams and other drawings are 
up to date—a vast improvement on the old style and 
over-used plates of less modern elementary works on 
science. 

MIND AND HAND. Manual Training and Chief Factor in 
Education. By Charles H. Ham, being the Third 
Edition of ‘‘Manual Training the Solution of Social 
and Industrial Problems.”’ Cloth, 12mo, 490 pages, 
illustrated. Price $1.25. Published by the American 
Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

Manual training is now recognized as a most import 
ant factor in education. Of it can be said that it adds 
light to the mind and skill to the hand. The work, of 
which this is the third edition, has been before the 
public fourteen years. As it proposes a revolution in 
educational methods, it has not escaped criticism. The 
author in this edition defends his position by high 
authorities in the form of footnotes. He gives a de- 
tailed description of the various laboratory class 
processes from the first lesson to the last in the course 
of three years; makes an exhaustive argument in sup 
port of the proposition that tool practice is highly 
promotive of intellectual growth and to a still greater 
degree in the upbuilding of character; treats of the 
historical period showing that the decay of civilization 
and the destruction of social organisms have resulted 
directly from defects in methods of education, and 
sketches the history of manual training as an educa 
tional force. 

The author is thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
ject, and succeeds splendidly in making clear and giv- 
ing a more comprehensive idea of the merits of manual 
training. 
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tuRKRE’Ss SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA. 
Edited for school use by Mary A. Jordan, A.M., 
Professor of Rhetoric and Old English in Smith Col- 
lege. 240 pages, cloth binding, with two portraits of 
Burke after the paintings of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and by Barry, seven other portraits and four illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents. Published by the Globe 
School Co., New York and Chicago. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, edited 
by Mary A. Jordan, is a valuable aid to both professors 
and students. No doubt it is an embodiment of Miss 
Jordan’s own labor, as a professor. It is hard to see 
what more could be given to the student to enable him 
to study this masterpiece intelligently. The introduc- 
tion is full of interesting information. In it will be 
found a sketch of Burke's life—a critical study of his 
style and, most useful of all, an analysis of the speech. 
The study of the Master Orations after the manner in- 
dicated in this book cannot but have a broadening effect 
on the student’s mind. We think that the purpose of 
the volume as laid down in the preface has been at- 
tained, viz.: First, to guide the teachers and students 
in their study of one of Edmund Burke's masterpieces. 
Second, to supply, in as compact form as may be, ma- 
terial difficult of access where there are not extensive 
libraries. Third, to stimulate the reader to thorough 
and independent thought along the lines laid down by 
Burke. 

We hope that this is but the forerunner of similar 
volumes on English and American Orations. 

ENGLISH WorDS AS SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. For Pri- 
mary Grades. Designed to teach the powers of let- 
ters and the construction and use of syllables. By 
James A. Bowen, Editor of Geographies, Readers, and 
other Text-books. 112 pages, cloth bound Price 20 
cents. Published by the Globe School Book Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

IINGLISH WorDS AS SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. By James 
A. Bowen, Editor of Geographies, ete. 198 pages, 
cloth bound. Price 25 cents. Published by the Globe 
School Book Co., New York, Chicago. 

Ixvidently an unusual amount of care has been used 
in the preparation of these books. It is believed that 
in learning to read the letters must be first thoroughly 
learned. With the vowels and two consonants learned, 
the work of word-building begins. One letter to a page 
is added. The drill is intended to be thorough on all 
the sense-words of one syllable that can be formed with 
the short sounds of the vowels. Speaking and writing 
are learned simultaneously. Words are in print and in 
vertical script, excellently engraved. ‘The work goes on 
systematically, until the learner is able to recognize at 
sight all the sounds of all the letters. In the second 
book are judicious dictation exercises. The books are 
adapted to an accurate and thorough learning of the 
language. 

IVANHOI A Romance by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Ed 
ited by Alfred M. Hitchcock, M.A., Hartford Public 
High School. 478 pages, with half tone frontispiece 
of Sir Walter Scott. Published by The MacMillan 
Co., New York, Chicago. For sale at Des Forges & 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ivanhoe takes us back seven hundred years. The 
pictures that Scott gives are not absolutely true, yet 
they are moderately retiable, and at least create a de- 
sire for real historical study. The characters of the 
story are strong and the scenes vividly drawn. The 
introduction gives a short biography of the author, and 
the notes, though brief, are fully explanatory. 

This voulme belongs to the Macmillan Pocket Series 
of English Classics and is a little gem in make-up, be- 
ing durably bound and printed with excellent type on 
good paper. It is especially well adapted for students’ 
work. 

MACAULEY’S ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Mrs. Margaret J. Frick, 
Head of English Department, Los Angeles High 
School, California. 224 pages, with half tone en- 
graving of Macaulay Price 25 cents. 

CARLYLE'S ESSAY ON BuRNS. With The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night and other poems from Burns. Edited with 
Notes and an introduction by Willard C. Gore, Pro 
fessor of English Literature in the Armour Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 186 pages. Price 25 
cents. 

POEMS FROM SHELLEY AND KEATS. Selected and edited 
by Sidney Carleton Newson, Teacher of English in 
the Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
221 pages Price 25 cents. 

These three books are published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York, Chicago. For sale at Des Forges & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Three handy little books of a series of English clas 
sics, very neatly gotten up, inexpensive and convenient. 
You can carry them in your pocket, and read them in 
your leisure moments. The selections from the poets 
are their choicest—-from Keats, The Eve of St. Agnes, 
and from Shelley, The Sensitive Plant, considered the 


most musical poem in the language, and many other 
shorter poems. 


[THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK. By Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Public In 
struction for the State of Pennsylvania. Lippincott’s 
Educational Series. 351 pages. Edited by Martin G. 
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Brumbaugh, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogy, 
University of Pennsylvania and Commissioner of 
Education for Puerto Rico. Vol. I. Published by the 
J. B. Lippineott Co., Philadelphia. 

Here is a book which we warmly recommend to all 
thoughtful readers. For, while we fully agree with the 
editor that “many of the treatises upon the history, 
methods, principles and systems of education that have 
appeared with astonishing frequency are commercial 
treatises—made to sell,’’ this book, as he intimates, is 
certainly not of that class. On the contrary, a care- 
ful examination of the merits of the work will make 
everyone fully endorse the following verdict of the same 
editor: “The temper of the discussion is moderate and 
constructive. There will be found here no wild excess, 
no straining after fanciful effect, no advocacy of sensa- 
tional and ephemeral methods; nor is there a trace of 
pessimistic and destructive criticism of the earnest 
teachers who are conscious of limitations and are reach- 
ing hopefully for help. On the contrary, the discus- 
sion is full of real sympathy; founded upon personal 
experience with teaching in all its phases, and abounds 
in stimulating suggestion.” 

This first volume augurs well for the excellency of 
Lippinecott’s Educational Series. 

LESSONS IN CHALK MODELING. The new Method of 
Map Drawing. 100 illustrations.* With introduction 
and suggestions on the use of the map, by Ida Cassa 
Heffron, late of the Cook County Normal School, 
Chicago, Ill. Lecturer and Instructor in Padagogics 
in Art, University Extension Division, University of 
Chicago. 139 pages. Price, cloth, $1. Published by 
the Educational Publishing Co., New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 

A father took his boy on a short journey through the 
country. He called his attention to the road along 
which they were driving and the different features of 
the country. Then the boy was asked to make a sketch 
of their route, and of the features they had noticed. 
This awakened an interest, and the boy became a noted 
authority on geography. 

The plan of this somewhat elaborate work requires 
students to reproduce what they have learned. There is 
educational value in the making of relief maps. It ex- 
ercises the imagination, cultivates accuracy in observa- 
tion. It is an aid to the study of history. It promotes 
skill in expression, both by the hand and in speech. 
The work is well prepared and something of the kind 
should be in the hands of every teacher of geography. 
SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. Edited with Notes and 

an Introduction by George C. D. Odell, Ph.D., In- 

structor in English, Columbia University. Long- 
man’s English Classics. Edited by George Rice Car- 
penter, A.B., Professor of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position in Columbia University. 161 pages, with 
half tone engraving frontispiece of Julius Caesar. 

Price, cloth, 50 cents; board, 40 cents. Published by 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

The editor's purpose, as is manifest in the intro- 
duction and notes, is to prepare young readers for an 
intelligent and interested study of the drama. He has 
freely drawn from the best available sources. The sug- 
gestions and criticisms are helpful and will lead to 
close and thoughtful study. Such careful reading of a 
little is worth more than the hasty reading of much. 
And the sooner the young people get into the way of 
reading what is worth reading, instead of short-lived, 
trifling literature, that is so abundant, the better. The 
purpose of the editor and the work of the publishers 
are to be commended. The introduction gives the life 
of the poet, with a review of the conditions of the 
times, and comments on the language of the period. 

A BEGINNER’S BooK IN LATIN. By Tuell and Fowler. 
300 pages. Price $1. Published by Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., Boston. 

An excellent book for the fresh student of Latin. De- 
parting from the formal divisions of a grammar, it pre- 
sents a simultaneous development of etymology and 
syntax. The inflection of nouns, adjectives, verbs and 
pronouns goes hand in hand with the simpler rules 
governing their constructions, so that the student from 
the very start can begin to master with ease the numer 
ous and well-graded reading lessons distributed through 
the book. 

The wording of the rules deserves special praise for 
its conciseness. No boy or girl of average intelligence 
can fail to understand rules seldom occupying more 
than a line and a half, and set forth in the plainest 
terms. 

echnical words difficult to understand, subtle dis 
tinctions and intricate explanations, which confront 
the beginner in grammars and most text-books on the 
foundations of Latin, do not appear 

Other features are, the ilustrative sentences, English 
sentences to be rendered in Latin, a brief and clear 
explanation of Latin pronunciation, and a carefully 
chosen vocabulary. 

FIRESIDE BATTLES. .A Story by Annie G. Brown. I- 
lustrated by Joseph C. Leyendecker. 327 pages. 
Price $1.25. Published by Laird & Lee, Chicago. 
This story of delightful sentiment, characterization 

and action, will appeal to both young and old alike 
the wholesome teachings of the true purport of life are 


set forth with so much genuine humor and vivacity of 
dialogue that the reader's interest never relaxes. 
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An old-fashioned southern home left bare and un- 
provided by the sudden death of the father furnishes 
the basis for the story. 

The talented writer, Annie G. Brown, by this splen- 
did story has scored a great success. The volume con- 
tains thirty-one illustrations of high merit and is a 
real gem of artistic ingenuity. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND READING LESSONS No. 2. For 
Use with Instructor (Part I), and .Furnishing the 
Learner with Reading Practice and Word-building. 
Price 25 cents. 61 pages. Published by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, New York. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Containing the 
Story of Crusoe’s Life on the Desolate Island. In 
Engraved Shorthand (corresponding style). Illus- 
trated. 309 pages. Price 60 cents; cloth 75 cents. 
Published ky Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

Both the simple Reading Lessons and Robinson Cru- 
soe are intended to add to the learner’s stock of short- 
hand vocabulary, as it is called. Reading matter show- 
ing the application of the principles of shorthand to an 
infinite number and variety of words, cannot fail to im- 
press the forms of many of them deeply upon the visual 
memory of the reader, to be recalled when occasion 
requires them to be read or reproduced by the hand the 
instant they are heard. 

Robinson Crusoe is the latest addition to the list of 
standard literature in Isaac Pitman shorthand. The 
Bible, Aesop’s Fables, etc., have already appeared. In- 
terest in the subject matter is intended to encourage 
the learner to read these works in shorthand. Now 
that the study of shorthand is often begun at an early 
age, it is probable that many a boy and girl will have 
a first introduction to Robinson and his man Friday by 
means of this book. 

How To Stupy NATURE IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. A 
Flexible Manual for Teachers, by John D. Wilson, 
Principal of Putnam School, Syracuse, N. Y., Author 
of “Elementary English,” etc. 68 pages. Price 50 
cents. Published by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
A little book made up of directions as to the best 

way to interest children in the study of objects in na- 
ture—plants, stones, insects and everything that they 
are likely to see around them. The directions are sen- 
sible. The children are led to observe closely, to care 
for living forms and to make collections. 

A TOPICAL DISCUSSION OF AMERICAN HIstToRY. Pre- 
pared for Use in the Elementary Schools, by W. C. 
Doub, A.B. (Stanford University), County Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Kern County, Cal. 110 
pages. Price 75 cents. Published by The Whitaker 
& Ray Co., San Francinsco, Cal. 

Only the topics of history are stated and briefly ex- 
plained. Classes are then referred to standard author- 
ities and expected to thoroughly inform themselves on 
all the essential points of the topics. These are to be 
presented in the recitation The purpose is not the 
memorizing of dates, but watching the progress of man 
in his industrial prusuits, in his social relations, and 
his intellectual development. 

CATECHISM OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Prepared by 
a Jesuit Missionary, St. Ignatius College, Chicago, 
lll. . 88 pages, paper covers. Price 5 cents. Pub- 
lished by B. Herder & Co., St. Louis. Mo. 

There is probably no one who better understands the 
need of a short, concise and practical catechism for 
children and the uninstructed, than a missionary whose 
time is devoted year by year to the evangelization of 
the people. 

Father Marshall I. Boarman, a well-known mission- 
ary, has made an effort to supply this need by issuing a 
little work of 83 pages. The catechism contains al] 
the essentials of religious knowledge, and the aim of 
the author to be brief and concise while at the same 
time complete, has been quite successful, although no- 
where has condensation been reduced to obscurity. 

What the writer terms preliminaries—a few pages 
of introductory matter—contain a number of the or- 
dinary prayers and acts, and one page of six questions 
and answers on the proof from reason of the existence 
of God. The argument is that of design, but it is 
stated in such simple language that any child can un- 
derstand it. 

At the end of the book are printed the Hight Beati- 
tudes and the Spiritual and Corporal Works of Mercy. 

ll the more difficult words in the body of the work 
are printed in italics and are explained in a simple but 
clear way in a little glossary at the end of the book. 

The Catechism of the Christian Doctrine contins 
the “Nihil Obstat” of the Very Rev. Joseph Grummels- 
man, S. J., provincial of the Jesuits of the Missouri 
province, and the “Imprimateur. of Archbishop Kain, of 
St. Louis, and Archbishop Feehan, of Chicago. Her- 
der’s very large first edition is already nearly ex- 
hausted. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. By B. F. Johnson. Primary book. 
123 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. Price 25 cents. 
Published by B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

A series of easy and practical lessons in physical cul- 
ture and hygiene. Body, mind and soul should be de- 
veloped to the highest perfection. The book begins with 
the baby and aims to build it up into the highest type 
of mankind. The exercises are for the single indi 
vidual or for an entire school. The directions are il- 
lustrated by many excellent half tome pictures. 




































































































































































Maj. J. Van Holt Nash, who represented the 
American Book Co. in Georgia, died Nov. 17, 
at Atlanta. He was a widely known and a pop- 
ular man in several Southern states. Manager 
J. A. Greene, of the book company at New 
York, in making the announcement of the 
death, said: 

“Maj. Nash was a picturesque and interest- 
ing figure, of strong personality, with great in- 
tellectual strength, a warm and affectionate 
heart, a chivalrous Southern gentleman of the 
old school, loved and respected by all with whom 
he came in contact, and his death leaves a gap 
which cannot be filled. He was one of those 
unique characters without prototype and with- 
out successor. To know him was a privilege, 
and his death is a sorrow and a bereavement.” 


W. A. Seiler, vice-president of Crane & Co., 
educational publishers, Topeka; Kan., died the 
latter part of November of typhoid fever. He 
was born in Topeka July 15, 1865. He attended 
the public schools and served a four years’ ap- 
prenticeship in the Crane bindery. From that 
position he became a traveling salesman and 
was very successful. He bought an interest in 
the company and became vice-president. He 
had charge of the book publishing department. 
The Inman books and Twentieth Century 
Classics were products of his ideas. Mr. Seiler 
was particularly qualified to decide upon ques- 
tions of publication and arrangement. He took 
an especial interest in the literature of Kansas 
and compiled the only exhaustive list of Kan- 
sas publications and writings. Owing to the 
fact that he started at the bottom of the book- 
making and by his own efforts rose to the high- 
est position in that branch of the business in 
the gift of the firm, his counsels as to publica- 
tions were sought by many. 

W. B. Sherwood, who was formerly connected 
with the Prang Educational Co., Chicago, is 
now with Herbert 8S. Stone & Co., publishers. 

Mr. J. W. Walker, of Indianapolis, who rep- 
resented the American Book Co. in Indiana, 
has gone into the insurance business. 


N. D. Cram, of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 


was in the West last month. 
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Mr. John Vaughn, an old bookman who has 
been with E. H. Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Rand-MeNally Co. and Globe School Book Co., 
is now representing Thos. R. Shewell & Co. in 
New York. The change took place Dee. 1, 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Van Winkle. 
Mr. Vaughn is a Harvard man, member of Bar 
of Massachusetts, and an authority on commer- 
cial law, as well as school books, he having 
written several of the latter. He is well known 
throughout Pennsylvania and New York state. 

The educational department of the Wood- 
ward-Tiernan Printing Co., of St. Louis, is 
headed by M. J. Abbott, who has been with the 
company for the past fifteen years. His agency 
force consists of T. L. Cox, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Geo. E. Owens, East St. Louis, Ill.; C. E. Mor- 
ris, Newport, Ark.; George Shaw, Conway, 
Ark.; Chas. R. Frederickson, Kansas City, Mo., 
and Jeff McLamore, Austin, Tex. 

Mr. Woodward, the head of the company, 
takes a personal and active interest in the edu- 
cational department, which has now assumed 
important dimensions. Mr. Abbott is an active 
and aggressive worker who forces ahead stead- 
ily. He has the warm support of his chief, who 
takes pride in building up an educational pub- 
lishing house midway between the North and 
the South. 

Ezra H. Potter, who represents Christopher 
Sower & Co. in Philadelphia and vicinity, is in 
the Metropolis district temporarily, aiding Mr. 
F. D. Curtis, who looks after the above firm’s 
interest in this field. ' 

Mr. Potter is one of the old-timers in the 
book business, having started with Cowper- 
thwait & Co. about forty years ago, selling the 
old Potter and Hammond copy books. Mr. 
Stephen A. Potter, one of the authors of the 
copy books, was a brother to E. H., and in 1875, 
when the former, with Mr. Ainsworth, formed 
the firm of Potter, Ainsworth & Co., Mr. E. H. 
Potter went with them and remained with the 
firm about twelve years, going then to Maynard, 
Merrill & Co., then to A. Lovell & Co. Mr. Pot- 
ter has been with Christopher Sower & Co. two 
years. Mr. Stephen A. Potter died about ten 
years ago. Mr. Wm. P. Hammond, who is in 
poor health, went to California some twelve 
years ago, having come East only once in that 
time, about three years ago. 

Mr. Potter’s experiences make interesting 
reading, and the ScnHoot Boarp Journat will 
endeavor to get some of them in print in the 
near future. Mr. William H. Whitney, or more 
familiarly known as “Little Whitney,” was with 
Cowperthwait & Co. in those days. He now 
lives on his farm in Thompsonville, Conn. 








Mrs. Frances Taylor Pearsons Plimpton, 
wife of George A. Plimpton, a member of the 
publishing house of Ginn & Co. and the treas- 
urer of Barnard college, died last month, at her 
residence, 41 East Thirty-third street. Her 
death was due to heart disease, and was very 
sudden. Mrs. Plimpton was the daughter of 
Judge William B. C. Pearsons, of Holyoke, 
Mass. She was born at Westfield, Mass., in 
1862, and was a graduate of Wellesley college. 
She was the president of the Wellesley Alumni 
Association, and was a member of many socie- 
ties in New England. 

There are men in the educational publishing 
business who occupy important positions in di- 
recting its affairs, who are, nevertheless, per- 
sonally, at least, little 
known to the educa- 
tional public. Mr. Me- 
Nally is one of these 
men. He is practically 
the directing spirit in 
the large publishing 
house of Rand-Mc- 
Nally & Co., and yet is 
not in personal touch 
with school men. It 
was not until last Feb- 
ruary, at a dinner given at the Union League 
Club, that a number of the leading school peo- 
ple for the first timesmet Mr. McNally, who 
revealed in himself a young man of modest and 


- unpretentious demeanor. He made a pleasing 


talk and showed himself equal to the occasion. 


Mr. MeNally recently placed Mr. C. F. New- 
kirk at the head of the firm’s educational de- 
partment, in which he takes pride and deep in- 
terest. 


A McCormick makes his headquarters at Car- 
bondale, Ill., as agent for the American Book 
Co. This was the headquarters for Capt. J. C. 
Seott, for many years, until he removed to East 
St. Louis, Ill., where he has an office with J. J. 
Faulkner. 

C. H. Dietrich represents the American Book 
Co. in the eastern half of Kentucky. He was 
in the seven months’ campaign in Mississippi 
last year. 

Prof. Courtney, formerly superintendent at 
Wyoming, Os succeeds John C. Ric ge as agent 
for the American Book Co. in southwestern 
Ohio. Mr. Ridge is practically on the retired 
list. 

W. T. Pate represents the B. F. Johnson Co. 
in Mississippi. He makes his headquarters at 
Jackson. 





THE CHILD’S WORLD. 
IN GOOD LITERATURE. 


9, EARNING to read by reading something worth 
reading, based upon the child’s instinctive 


interests. 


Thought and language within child-life experience. 
Every Lesson—good literature embodying child- 


life interests. 
Every Illustration—artistic and educational. 
Plays and scenes of home and school. 
Nursery rhymes and memory gems. 
Some lessons that make for patriotism. 
Rational methods of teaching. 


Abundance and variety of reading, carefully graded. 
Easy on the eyes—large type, wide margins, open 


page, superior print. 


A charming cover of special design, done in colors. 
Superb construction—paper, press work, binding. | 


A mechanical, artistic and literary triumph. 






Cloth. 128 Pages. 








propriate and Artistic 


Rational 


Over 100 Illustrations and 18 Colored Plates. 


TAYLOR’S FIRST READER. 


A book excelling in Child-Life Interest, in Literary Form, in Ap- 


Illustrations, and in 


Methods. 


Price 25 Cents. 


TAYLOR’S FIRST READER is published by the WERNER SCHOOL 
BOOK COMPANY who will be pleased to correspond with educators concerning 
its examination and introduction. Address nearest office: 3878-388 Wabash Av- 


enue, CHICAGO; 78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK; 73 Tremont St.. BOSTON. 
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A Reader in Physical & 


DODGE, 


BY RICHARD E. 





“This little book has been written with the thought that 
hitherto no one volume has been available in which the 
more important principles of Physical Geography have 
been brought together in a form to be used by beginners 
in the subject. The demand for such a treatment of 
Physical Geography grows larger daily, and in attempting 
to meet that demand, the author has aimed to 
adapt the subject matter to the needs, the abilities, and 
the interests of youthful readers. For that reason much 
attention has been given to the humanand other life 
conditions in so far’as they are dependent upon, or 
determined by, the physical features. 


Prof. J. B. Woodworth, Harvard University, 


‘As a University teacher I am hardly qualified to speak 
of the adaptability of a book for grammar schools; but it 











cography==«for Beginners 


Professor of Geography, Teachers’ College, Columbia University ; and Editor of the Journal 


of School Geography. With about 60 illustrations produced specially for the book. 
12-MO. 247,PAGES. 70 CENTS. 





appears to me Professor Dodge has succeeded in bringing 
the every day life of the child into such a relation with 
the world he lives in as to enable him to understand the 
place he holds in it, as well as to recognize the pbysical 
circumstances which have led to, and unconsciously, per- 
haps, control his share in earthly affairs. Asan introduc- 
tion to appreciative and intelligent understanding of 
everything about us, the book is a welcome contribution.” 


E. H. Mark, Supt. of Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


‘‘A hasty examination of this book convinces me that it 
is just what we want for a better understanding of geog- 
rapby in our grammar grades. In fact, it seems to me 
to be a necessity for correct uuderstanding of the subject.” 


Wilbur F. Gordy, Prin. Second North District School 

Hartford, Conn. ’ 

“It is intersting, because it tells in a simple way how 

man is influenced by his habitat, I like its arrangement 

and the character and finish of its illustrations aleo, 1 
believe the book will occupy a useful field.” 


Frank P. Brent, Sec’y State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

“It isin every respect an admirable book, attractively 
and scientifically written, beautifully illustrated, and in 
every way adapted to interest and instruct the child. 
What a blessing it would beifa)l the children who haev 
to stud poceraphy could only be conducted through this 
admirable book by competent teachers. But praise for 
such a book is superfluous to those who can have the op- 
portunity of examining it for themselves.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & COMPANY, 91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 











J Crue Function of School Boards. 


BY WILL H. ANDERSON, SECRETARY SCHOOL BOARD, 


WABASH, IND. 


There seems to be a growing sentiment among 
school boards the country over that the real 
function of such bodies is to carefully, eeonom- 
ically and honestly perform the duties of school 
administration without interfering with the 
duties of the superintendent of their respective 
cities in his special field of employment. 

To my mind there should be two distinet and 
separate administrations, each, however, de- 
pendent upon the other, but should be of such 
character as one not to interfere with the other. 

The school board, like the American form of 
government, should represent the legislative 
body, the superintendent, the executive, while 
both superintendent and school board should 
act in conjunction on judicial matters; or, in 
other words, matters that come up for decision, 
which do not come within the separate province 
of either school board or superintendent. 

In years past the school boards felt it their 
duty to take upon themselves the entire respon- 
sibilities and duties of the schools, interfering 
here and there with the workings of the schools, 
taking part in the discipline and government 
of school children and making themselves very 
officious under all circumstances. Also, during 
those times, the very otficious were constantly 
meeting trouble and the stability and character 
of school boards were constantly changing. 
There was a new trustee or director every year 
and he was expected to impress his ideas and 
peculiarities upon the schools. 

Now, this has gradually changed. A _ very 
great degree of conservatism has been devel- 
oped, and, like government, the people prefer 
a steady growing, conservative management of 
schools, retaining the ablest men on _ school 
boards, who will retain superintendent, princi- 
pals and teachers who have proven efficient in 
their work. 

No man should be selected for a school board 
position who has an “ax to grind” or who is 
contentious in his make-up. It is too danger- 
ous a thing to permit it to be done . The public 
demand men of stability, men of tact, men of 
even temper, men who will be able to adjust 
little difficulties without “airing them publicly,” 
and will make an evenness in-all things. 

The next good thing after the selection of a 
board is an able, efficient superintendent, pos- 
sessing characteristics that fit him for his posi- 
tion. This comes largely from experience, and 
if the superintendent is such a man then it 
should be the pride and duty of the school board 
to retain him as long as his usefulness is not 
impaired by old age. 

Your readers will pardon the writer for being 


personal, but in order to illustrate the effect 
such conditions as heretofore, we gladly refer 
to Wabash, Ind. The early history of the 
schools of this city were such as not to recom- 
mend them to any one. This was largely due 
to constant changes in trustees, superintend- 
ents, principals and teachers. The schools 
made very little progress until some fifteen to 
eighteen years ago. About that time a splendid 
school board of three members were selected. 
A great interest in the schools was manifested. 
One of the members then has been and is now 
serving since that time—the Hon. Warren Big- 
ler, and the same superintendent—M. A. Har- 
rison—was selected about the same time. The 
personnel of school board, superintendent and 
teachers have largely remained the same, 
changes only occurring when necessary. There 
has been such an upward growth that the 
writer feels that he can safely say that Wabash, 
Ind., is the best school city of its size in the 
state or anywhere, if you please. The manage- 
ment of her schools has been such as to have 
no friction in the various departments or be- 
tween board and superintendent. 

Now, after all, the whole secret lies in the 
careful workings of all who are in control and 
no one part usurping the rights and powers that 
belong to the other. 

We feel thankful to the Scnoon Boarp Jour- 
naL for the great good it is doing along these 
lines. We trust it may find its way into the 
hands of all school boards, that its criticisms 
of arbitrary, ungovernable school bodies may be 
such as to bring about good results. 


New School Houses. 


Wylan, Ala. The sum of $50,000 of bonds is to be 
issued for the erection of a new school. 

Bessemer, Ala. The erection of a $15,000 school is 
proposed. 

New Britain, Conn. Plans for a $15,000 grammar 
school have been accepted. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Plans have been submitted 
to the board of education for a new 6-room school 
house. Estimated cost $20,000. 

Washington, D. C. A new 8-room school on north 
west corner 12th and D streets, N. W. Write Henry 
B. F. MacFarland, pres. district commissioners. 

Chicago, Ill. The sum of $200,000 has been appro 
priated for the construction of a truant school. 

Peoria, Ill. Architects Reeves & Bailiie have been 
chosen to prepare plans for a 12-room school house, to 
be erected in South Peoria by the school board. Cost 
$45,000. 

Muncie, Ind. A new $25,000 school house in accord 
ance with plans of Wing and Mahwin, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Des Moines, Ia. The West Des Moines school board 
is considering the erection of a new high school. 

Iowa City, Ia. Architects Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmus- 
sen, Des Moines, are completing the plans for a new 
high school. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. 
completion. 

Allerton, Ia. 
construction. 


The new high school is nearing 


A new school house is in course of 


Portland, Me. The erection of a manual training 
school is contemplated. Write Frank W. Robinson, 
mayor. 

Baltimore, Md. The school authorities have decided 
to erect a new $50,000 school house at Waverly. 

Chestertown, Md. Plans have been adopted for the 
erection of a $20,000 school house. 

Cambridge, Mass. Bids for the erection of new school 
received. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. A new $16,500 school, according to 
plans of Architect Edw. C. Van Leyen, 47 Peninsular 
Savings Bank bldg., Detroit. 

Fort Calhoun, Neb. A new school is in course of con- 
struction. 

Bayonne, N. J. A new school on Railroad avenue, 
between E. 29th and E. 30th streets, in accordance 
with plans of Rudolph Sailer, architect, 76 Montgom- 
ery street, Jersey City. Estimated cost $20,000. 

Burlington, N. J. Architects Hewitt Bros., Bullitt 
bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., are drawing plans for the 
board of education. 

Cape May, N. J. A new 3-story school according to 
plans of Architect Seymour Davis, 907 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York, N. Y. A new school at southwest corner 
Park avenue and 59th street, Borough of Manhattan. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. A new school on Saratoga avenue, 
between Chauncey and Bainbridge streets, Borough of 
Brooklyn. 

New York, N. Y. Architects Horgan & Slattery pre- 
pared plans for a new $6,000 school on Randall's 
Island. 

Watertown, N. Y. The erection of a new high school 
has been proposed. 

Columbus, 0. Architect David Riebel, Schlee & 
Kemmler bidg., is preparing plans for a 3-story school 
building, 880x118 feet, for the board of education. Cost 
$50,000. 

Toledo, O. An 8-room addition is to be made to the 
Wallbridge avenue school. 

Rawndale, O. A new 4-room school, 26x34 feet. 

” Steubenville, 0. Bids for the erection of a new 
school in the Sixth ward received. 

Phoenix, Oregon. A new school to cost $30,000, is to 
be erected. Bids have been asked for. 

Wilkinsburg, Pa. A new 14-room school, to cost 
$35,000, is about to be built. 

Duquesne, Pa. A new high school is to be erected. 
Architect John A. Long of Pittsburg will model the 
structure. 

Sturgis, S. Dak. A new $10,000 school house, 56x70 
feet. 

Halletsville, Tex. The board is considering the erec- 
tion of a new 8-room school. 

Ballard, Wash. A new school is to be erected. 

Walla Walla, Wash. The board of education is con- 
sidering the question of building additional school room. 

Dolby, Wash. A new school will be built here in the 
near future. 

Watertown, Wis. A new school in the Sixth ward. 
Plans are being drawn by Architect F. L. Lindsay. 

Norwalk, Wis. A new $6,000 school, plans for which 
were drawn by Architect A. E. Parkinson, Sparta, Wis. 

Viroqua, Wis . A new $21,000 high school is to be 
built according to plans of Architect A. E. Carpingson, 
Sparta, Wis. 

Merrill, Wis. The erection of a new high school is 
proposed. 


“Scapa” is a society which has done good 
work in England by devoting itself to the pre- 
vention of disfiguring advertising, particularly 
in landseape. The work is spreading to this 
country, and it will be fully described in the 
January Scribner’s by Arthur Reed Kimball. 











A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed 


or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 


It nourishes, strengthens and 
imparts new life and vigor by sup- 
plying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggist in original packages only. 
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A Description, 
Superintendent—What sort of a person is the 
new teacher? 
Principal—Oh! She’s one of those intel- 
lectual women—ideas away ahead of the times 
and clothes far behind. 


Made a Find. 

Wife—Looking over the dictionary again? 
Evidently you find it intensely interesting. 

Old School Director—No, not interesting, 
but amusing. It spells words so different from 
the way I spell them, you know. 

What came after. 

“Johnnie,” queried the teacher of the new 
pupil, “do you know your alphabet ?” 

“Yes’m,” answered Johnny. 

“Well, then,” continued the teacher, “what 
letter comes after A?’ 

“All the rest of ’em,” was the triumphant 
reply. 
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‘What is gossip?” reflected the professor; and then 
said to himself: ‘It is putting two end two together, 
and making them five.” 
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Errinnerungsscicben. : 

Dame: ,Wie alt ift 
denn Yor Buberl?” 

Wtau: ,Xa warten S' 
amal. .. Du, Xaver, wann 
haben wit den rothen Regen- 
jdhirm eingetaufdt.?” 

Bauer: ,Xa, das wird 
zu Oftern fiinf Nabe!“ 

ra u: ,viinf Jaber’ is 
er!“ 





Ratbederweisbeit. 

Profeffor (in der Ge- 
{chichtsjtunde: , Kurz, meine 
Herren, aus Allen werden 
Cie erjehen haben: Fried- 
tid) ber Grofe war obne 
jeinen Vater gar nicht denf- 
bar!“ 





Well, Johnnie what have you have learned today. 


I learned how to wiggle my ears an’ spit through my 
teeth. 


Wooing a School Teacher. 

“Ves,” said a young man, as he threw himself 
at the feet of the pretty school mistress, “I love 
you, and would go to the world’s end for you.” 

“You could not go to the end of the world for 
me, James. The world, or the earth, as it is 
called, is round like a ball, slightly flattened at 
the poles. One of the first lessons in elementary 
geography is devoted to the shape of the globe. 
You must have studied it when you were a boy.” 

“Of course I did, but”—— 

“And it is no longer a theory. Cireumnavi- 
gators have established the fact.” 

“T know, but what I meant was that I would 
do anything to please you. Ah, Minerva, if you 
knew the aching void” —— 

“There is no such thing as a void, James. 
Nature abhors a vacuum. But, admitting that 
there could be such a thing, how could the void 
you speak of be a void if there were an ache 
in it?” 

“T meant to say that my life will be lonely 
without you; that you are my daily thought 
and my nightly dream. I would go anywhere 
to be with you. If you were in Australia or at 
the north pole, I would fly to you. I” 

“Fly! It will be another century before men 
ean fly. Even when the laws of gravitation are 
successfully overcome, there will still remain, 
says a late scientific authority, the difficulty of 
maintaining a balance”’—— 

“Well, at all events,” exclaimed the youth, 
“T’ve got a pretty fair balance in the bank, and 

“Well, James, since you put it in that light, 


. 











START THE CHILDREN RICHT 


At ths beginning of the New Year by providing them with plenty of 


DIXON’S «e AMERICAN e GRAPHITE e« PENCILS 


If this is done not only will the work go smoother buat both teachers and pupils will 
be happier, Send 16 cents in stamps for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








Like All the Rest. 
“My wife learned French in five weeks.” 
“Does she speak correctly ?” 
“Well, Professor de Verges says her French 
is as good as any spoken in our neighborhood.” 


Easily Explained. 
“There is a man out in the east end who 
hasn’t heard the school election returns yet.” 
“What a stupid! Doesn’t he take any inter- 
est in the educational welfare of his town?” 
“Yes, but he’s deaf.” 





Greater Than a King. 
“Now, children,” said the school teacher, “can 
you tell me of a greater power than a king?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” cried a little boy eagerly. 
“What, Willie?” asked the teacher (expecting 
the answer, ‘An emperor’), benignly. 


“An ace, ma’am,” was the unexpected reply. 





His Idea Was Literal. 
Teacher—Which one of you can tell me who 
Delilah was? 
Johnny Jones—I kin, mum. 
“Well done, Johnny. Now, who was Delilah?” 
“A female barber, mum.” 


Philosopher—And now, after having reviewed 
all philosophy with you, there is only one law 
that I can lay down for your guidance. 

Student—What is that ? 

“When you are sure that you are right, you 
should suspect that you are wrong.” 





Cook—(caught reading a novel) What shall I use in 
this cake, missus? 


Ex-schoolmarm: Better use economy you are far 


too extravagant with your time. 








BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
French or German. 


new book of great value to 
teachers of Latin, Greek, 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 70 cents. 


BOSTON. 


The Art of Translating, a | MAYNARD, MERRILL & co. 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, 8 
bra, History, Language Work, Grammar, English Literature, R 
chology, Physics, Political Economy, Mythology, Music, etc. 


poe. Arithmetic, Alge- 
etoric, Physiology, Psy- 


NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 
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Text Book News. 


Austin, Tex. Having been notified by their 
representative, Mr. Jeff McLemore, of this city, 
that the school children of Galveston county 
had lost most of their school books by the storm 
of Sept. 8, Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., 
of St. Louis, generously donated a sufficient 
number of books published by them to take the 
place of those thus lost or destroyed. The 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. has a con- 
tract, under the text book law, to furnish cer- 
tain books to the public school children of Texas. 
In addition to thé donation noted above they 
also made a liberal cash contribution to the 
storm sufferers, being among the very first to 
respond to the appeal for aid. 

Galesburg, Ill. Davenport’s Zoology has been 
recommended in place of one now in use. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The following list has been 
added for use in the public schools: Rice’s 
Speller, Parts Land II, Stewart & Coe’s First 
Days in Schooi, Rhoades’ Story of Philadelphia, 
Pyle’s Prose and Verse for Children, Persons’ 
Our Country in Poem and Prose, Shaw’s Big 
People and Little People of Other Lands, 
Shaw’s Discoverers and Explorers, Bradish’s 
Old Norse Stories, Natural Brief Geography, 
New Educational Reader, Book I, New Educa- 
tional Reader, Book II, Carpenter’s South 
America, Guerber’s Story of the English, Spen- 
cerian Vertical Penmanship, Nos. 7, 8 and 9, 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English, Fran- 
cois’ Introductory French Prose Composition, 
Raymond’s Plane Surveying and Tables, Gar- 
ner’s Spanish Grammar, Lyell’s Elements of 
Geology, Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition, 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United States, Ames 





PROF. ALEXIS E. FRYE, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
FOR CUBA CAPTIVATES A CUBAN TEACHER AND 
MAKES HER HIS WIFE. 
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& Bliss’ Experiments in Physics, Rogers’ French 
Sight Reading, Eclectic Physical Geography, 
Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told, Colby’s 
Outlines of General History, Fisher’s Brief 
History of the Nations, Peterman’s Elements 
of Civil Government, Hoadley’s A Brief Course 
in Physics, Hewes’ High School Physiology. 

It costs money to prepare a first-rate text 
book. Talent is required to compile it; good 
paper, clear print and durable binding are nec- 
essary in the make-up of a book of this charac- 
ter. When an adoption is to be made cheap 
and dishonest binding should be disregarded. 
A trifling difference of expense ought not to be 
considered. The question should not be one of 
money to be saved, but of proper books for the 
use of children in the schools. 

In Omaha the school board buys the text 
books and supplies them to the children at 
wholesale rates. 

Chicago, Ill. The Federation of Labor wants 
the board of education to adopt only such text 
books as are made by union labor. 

Columbia, Ga. The children in the first 
grade pay $1 a year for the use of books, pen- 
cils, slates and all supplies, in second grade $2 
per year, in third grade $2.50, and so up. 

Saginaw, Mich. Tarr & McMurray’s Geog- 
raphy is used by the pupils in the sixth grade; 
the board has supplied all third grade teachers 
with a copy of Paine’s Geographical Nature 
Study. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that 
the following named books of English and 
American literature required to be read or 
studied for admission to New England colleges, 
be authorized for use as text books by pupils in 
the Latin schools and by such pupils in the high 
schools as are preparing for college: Shake- 
speare’s Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar and 
Macbeth; Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, L’ Allegro, 
and Il Penseroso; Pope’s Iliad, Books I, VI, 
XXII, and XXIV, The Sir Roger de Coverly 
Papers in the Spectator; Macaulay’s Essays on 
Milton and Addison; Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner; 
Seott’s Ivanhoe; Cooper’s Last of the Mohi- 
cans; Carlyle’s Essay on Burns; Burke’s Speech 
on Conciliation with America; Tennyson’s 
Princess; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal; 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

The laws of Iowa forbid a change in text 
books oftener than once in five years where the 
books are purchased by the board and disposed 
of by them. 

Deadwood, S. D. The board has inaugurated 
a new system in regard to the use of books by 
the pupils. A small rental fee is to be charged 

the pupils in each grade, as follows: First 
grade, 20 cents; second grade, 25 cents; third 
grade, 35 cents; fourth grade, 55 cents; fifth 
grade, 65 cents; sixth grade, 80 cents; seventh 
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grade, 85 cents; eighth grade, 90 cents; high 
school, $1. 

Sacramento, Cal. Thomas J. Kirk, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction and ex-officio 
secretary of the state board of education, ap- 
plied to Attorney-General Ford for an opinion 
as to whether the board has authority, under 
the state law, to enter into the general market 
and purchase from an author or publisher the 
copyright matter of a school text book on his- 
tory, arithmetic, or other subject, or whether 
it must confine itself to text books which it 
may compile itself, or by its order shall cause 
to be wholly and solely complied. The answer 
was in the affirmative. 

Newburyport, Mass. Copies of Sadler’s Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, Barnard’s History of England, 
Coman’s and Kendall’s History, and Emerton’s 
Introduction of the Middle Ages have been 
added to the reference library at the high school. 
The board has purchased copies of Prime’s 
Manual for use of the different teachers. 


OPEN LETTER. 


CascapILLA ScHoon AND CorNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Irnaca, N. Y. 
Profs. Fisher and Schwatt, University of Penn- 
sylvania: 

Dear Sirs—The clear presentation in the sec- 
ondary algebra and the scope of the work make 
it, in my judgment, the best book for the first 
year’s work that I have yet examined. 

As a teacher interested in sound teaching, I 
gladly recommend your books. 

Very sincerely, Cuas. H. Buxert. 






Football is more brutal 
than the prize fight. In 
the latter neither expects 
a blow below the belt 
and each has been taught 
the art of self-defense. 
But the contestants in 
football are kicked, 
wrenched, pounded with- 
out any opportunity of ka 
defense. aay 
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PROF. OLIVER *. WESCOTT, PRINCIPAL OF THE NORTH 
DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ON FOOTBALL. 








MAURY’S MANUAL OF ({EOGRAPHY 


EDITION OF 1900. 


In touch with the present condition of geographic science, the world over. 





ALL THE LEADING TYPE RACES SHOWN IN COLOR. 


The Recent Events sheet includes enlarged map of South Africa and China, with plan of City of Pekin. 
Also population of leading Cities of the United States by census of 1900. This sheet is furnished without charge to 
those using previous editions of the book. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ADDRESS 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


43-47 EAST TENTH STREET, 
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to be satisfied 


that Carter’s is THE 
} BEST. Send for 
i “Inklings” and a 
} sample tube of Car- 
} ter’s Paste, FREE. | 
CARTER’S INK CO., | 
BOSTON. 
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24 Appointments je = 
2 - and Elections 4 ¥ 


Tacoma, Wash. President, R. W. Clark; vice-presi 
dent, Judge W. H. Snell; secretary, G. F. Whitty. 

Seattle, Wash. VDresident, C. Kk. Patterson. 

Brainerd, Minn. President, Chas. Hagberg. 

Omaha, Neb. Member, Morris Levy. 

Boston, Mass. Members, Dr. William J. Gallwan, 
Charles R. Burrill, Mrs. Julia E. Duff, Daniel 8S. Har- 
kins, John FP. Sullivan, Miss Anna Barrows, Wilfred 
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Bolster, Frank Vogel, Geo. 
A. O. Ernst. 

Spokane, Wash.  Presi- 
dent, C. M. Fassett; vice- 


president, W. C. Sivyer; 
secretary, E. A. Thomas. 


Ogden, Utah. Members, 
FE. M. Conroy, R. 8S. Joyce, 
T. D. Dee, H. W. Gwil- 
liams and G. H. Hislaub. 

Provo, Utah. Members, 
J. W. Farr, Ralph Poul- 
ton, Evan Wride, G. H. 
Holt and W. E. Bassitt. 

Mt. Gilead, O. Mem- 
ber, U. J. Cover;  presi- 
dent, C. D. Smiley. 

Lexington, Ky. Mem- | 
ber, J. T. Jackson. 
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E.FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Btc., Etc. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 





Salt Lake City, Utah. Members, L. Frank Branting, 
Arnold J. Gianque, Oscar W. Moyle, Joseph Geoghegan 
and William A. Nelden. 


Owensboro, Ky. Member, Dr. C. C. Lewis. 
Providence, R. I. President, Walter H. Barney. 


SUPERINTENDENTs. 


Middletown, O., J. W. Kean, $1,500; South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., Dr. A. H. Campbell; Wilmington, Del., 
George W. Twitmyer; Owosso, Mich., E. T. Austin: 
Sheldon, Ill, J. J. Ferguson; Harrisburg, Pa., Harry 
Taylor; Perrysburg, O., D. A. Haylor; Mt. Clemons, 
Mich., J. B. Estabrook. 


Recently in Chicago the western alumni of 
Hamilton College held a reunion. Feasting at 
the banquet board was followed by speeches and 
the flow of spirits. Loyalty to the college was 
the key note. It is one of the smaller colleges, 
but in the roll of its alumni are the names of 
many eminent in the professions and in busi- 
ness, in the councils of the states and of the 
nation, governors, senators, judges, members of 
the cabinet. 

In the smaller colleges the students come in 
closer contact with the professors. This is the 
best part of the college training. In this college 


the venerable Professor Edward North has 
taught the Greek language and literature to 
sixty classes. He is still at his post, vigorous 
He has been an inspiration, and 
his influence, through those whom he has taught, 
has been multiplied many times a hundred fold. 

A neat little memento has recently come from 
his pen—The Talking Trees of Clinton—for he 
is a lover of nature as well as of the exquisite 
language he knows by heart, and something of 
the grace of which is seen in his English. His 
words are supplemented by pen sketches by Mar- 
garet Landers Rudolph. 


and hearty. 


They reeall vividly “the elms that droop ear- 
essingly over the village walks; the Clark-Wood 
sycamore with its white elbows warning the 
sophomore to beware of the Oriskany bridge of 
sighs; the Kirkland elms whispering a benison 
on the Hill-ward way; the buttressed poplars 
shivering in their old age, and still pining for the 
softer airs of Lombarly; the Hardings hemlock 
looking down from its Pisgah summit. Forever 
thrive the blessed historic trees, and eternal sus- 
p2nsion to the wicked axe that would harm them.” 








THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


APPLETON'S 





UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


NOW COMING FROM THE PRESS. 





SoLtt SuccEssoR TO 


THE “AMERICAN” 48° THE 
go Editors. 


MANY COLORED MAPS AND PLATES. 


DR. W. T. HARRIS, U.S. Commissioner or EpvucarTIon, says : 

A set of this work ought to be found in the hands of every 
teacher, and the pupils ought to be taught how to useit. The 
new edition is a decided advance in Cyclopedia making 


DR. J. W. STEARNS, or THE UNiversiTy oF WISCONSIN, says: 

I am impressed with its value as an independent and original 
Its articles are prepared by competent 
scholars, and not merely collected from existing works. 
pains have been taken to secure accuracy and to bring the infor- 


work of reference. 


mation up to the present state of knowledge. 


Send for Specimen Pages to 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Office, 803 Goldsmith Building. 


MISS R. HYDE, [lanager. 


“JOHNSON” 


3,000 Contributors. 50, 


JE ou want the news of the 





| world written and pictured, 





literature, 


000 Titles. 


Great 





203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. | 


the finest art and the best 





then you must read 





COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY 


America’s Foremost 
Illustrated Journal 


Hall Caine’s latest and greatest novel, 
‘“‘The Eternal City,’’ begins soon. Send 
for free copy of the opening chapters 


Address COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 555 WEST 
THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


There are times when even bad diction and 
poor spelling note some educational progress. 
If we could examine some of the letters which 
Uncle Sam earries hither and thither over this 
broad land, we would, no doubt, smile at some 
of the peculiar contortions to which English 
spelling and grammar are subjected. And yet, 
if we could know the history of the sinner, how 
readily we might forgive. 

The following was written on the face side 
of a postal and sent by a lad of the Ghetto in 
Greater New York: 

University Bublishing Company, 48, 45, 47 East 
10th St. 
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Please sir—Sent me Holmes Readers. please 
seant it to Solomon Alperowitz, 154 Hester St., 
New York. in the letter box 13. written on he 
should knock it in. Please sent me copy booky 
ever month and Naury’s Geogarphis and a 
Golden Rod book pleas do sos.” 


What education has left undone with this lad, 
it has slightly overdone in the ease of the col- 
ored ex-slave who wrote the letter given below. 
He had been urged by his former “missus” to 
purchase a small piece of ground in order to 
give him greater security in the way of a home, 
and after due consideration wrote the follow- 
ing reply: 

MePickers, Ala., Nov. 1, 1900. 


of it, don’t forget that 


How do they do it ? 


tender growing bodies. 
out of mere thoughtlessness. 


having every pupil in a school room accurately fitted with the desk he occupies. 


THE ONLY ADJUSTABLE DESKS 


THAT ARE SUSCEPTIBLE OF PERFECT ADJUSTMENT 


ARE THE GRAND RAPIDS KIND 


The word Grand Rapids ! 


What a world of meaning it contains. 


Who isn’t familiar with its sound? 


21 


Mrs. Ottie Missi Wier. 

Dear Madam—Having consulted my children 
concerning the purchase of a municipal lot, I 
have declined the purchase of it, as my only 
hope lay in the acceptance of my suggestions 
by my children; but they have denounced it. I 
am coerced to abdicate my previous status. 

Yours respectfully, 
Francis Wier. 


Omaha, Neb. Three Smith-Premier type- 
writers have been purchased by the board of 
education for use in the schools. 

Youngstown, O. The pencils manufactured 
by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, are used in 
the schools. 


Dow't Be Chineseess 





The Chinese distort their children’s feet to make them look “pretty” 
—from a Chinese standpoint—just think of it, and while you are thinking 


AMERICANS DO WORSE 


that is, SOME Americans do, for they distort their children’s bodies ; twist 
their spines and ruin their eye-sight merely to save a few paltry dollars. 

Why, by compelling children to sit in uncom- 
fortable, ill-fitting school desks entirely too small, or too large, for their 
Why do they do it? Some to save money ; others 
However, the time has come when a vast ma- 
jority of the American people have awakened to the absolute necessity of 


Who can’t point his 


finger blindfolded to its location on the map. What made it famous? SCHOOL DESKS. What do competitors say when describing 


their own goods—“ They are just as good as Grand Rapids.” 
Where did Adjustable Desks originate? 


Hardly. 
Rapids. 
Rapids? 


Are they? 
Grand Rapids. 


Is an imitation paste diamond as good as the real article? 
Where have they been carried to the greatest perfection? Grand 
If you were asked where school desks are made could you without a great deal of thought think of any place except Grand 
In school room equipment there is nothing so symbolic of that which is perfect as this combination of letters: 


GRAND RAPIDS 


To come back to Adjustable Desks. 
ance to every school officer, to every parent with children attending school. 


Have you ever investigated the subject? 


If not, why not? 
Would you like to read upon the subject? 


It is a subject of vital import- 
If so, there is 


a world of literature bearing on it published at Grand Rapids that you can have without money and without price, simply by asking 


for it. 


As a starter towards informing yourself on the subject, 


ASK YOUR FAMILY DOCTOR. 


He will tell without a moment’s hesitation that it is WORSE THAN CHINESE CRUELTY to compel children to sit in school desks 
that can’t be adjusted to fit the child. The Chinese only distort their children’s feet, while ill fitting school desks, sat in hour after 
hour, day after day, month after month, DISTORT THE CHILDREN’S GROWING BODIES, TWIST THEIR SPINES AND 
RUIN THEIR EYESIGHT. If he is an up-to-date doctor and of course he is or you wouldn't employ him, he will also tell you that 
THE ONLY PERFECT ADJUSTABLE DESKS are made at 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works, 


Eastern Sales Office, Western Sales Office, 
814 Constable B’ld’g, New York. Corner Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago. 


Works, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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Organization ...LG&Co|C. W. Dean’s...........MCo| Thornton's Phys ...... “ — Franklin Series.. “ | Patterpen e Goa. School Sons ...... .+...C8S8 
Garlick’s Manual of Riley's New Phonic Moore's Phys............ ” pkasiesee ieee Speller .......... * Ellsworth Co., The.....ECo 
MatROER séccesee * Prime? .cccecccceccF FCO Hutchison's. Series.. .MM&Co Holmes" cecccesccccess ~ | Holmes Blemeniary...UPCo Ginn & Co.........+-.G&Co 
Beale’s Work & Play.. “ Physics or Natural ae & Gunite Stand. 5° Pollard Series ........WPH | Hansell’s Primary..... Hart & Brothers. .H&Bros 
Salmon’s Art of Teach “ Philosoph | Ep. i: oe eeeees New Normal .......WSBCo | Pollard Speller ...... were Heath, D. C., & Co. DCH&Co 
Barvett Common Series in “ y F hors’..... “MaeCo Columbian .... Columbian .... ....W BBCo Hinds & Noble......... 
Education and Teach.. * Appleton'’s School .... ABCo Gifford’ . Blementazy, areKe New Script Primer....PPCo | Seventy Lessons -W&R | Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Hallech’s Ed. Nerv. Sys. MCo | Cooley's Series ....... Dunglison’s .... ....WSBCo| Vertical Script Prim. “ Classic Speller, 2 Nos. Pree pes wo M&Co 
Arnold's ...+..- Steele's Popular ...... “ | Colton’s ......... ‘DCH&Co New Phonic Primer... “ Student's Standard Irish, Viseseseee PVE 
Mistakes in “Teach.... : -H&N Trowbridge’s New..... “ “ Briefer ........ Wake-Robin Series of Speller ........+... King, Richardson & Co. 
Page's eeeeeee eeeees Well’s Nat. Phil Daeees « nats. 3 —a* PPCo Sever’s eee eseees .DCH&Co eerereeeeaeees 
Penmanship Betton’ B cccce coccccecCBS Physical Culture, ake : on one poHEC Fensimen’ * Com. rents Longmans, Green & Co. 
. rap ‘s eeeeeeeee eeee ™ , eeee 0° u eee ” eeeeesr 
Barnes’ Vertical. ecoceoe A Dana’ & eeee eeeeeeeeee - Morris System corre -ABCo om 7 “ 7 ™ = 


spencerian Series. . BING ccccccce cccccce ™ 
urtis’ Semi-Vertical.. “ Storer’ “ 


Roudebush Writing... .CSSH Thompecn's .... 
Longmans New Cop ate Deschanel’s. N. bail" Basco 
Merrill's Vertical ... MMa&Co Weakest . Hill's. m..G&Co 


New Cent. Intermedia. MCo 
Sheldon’s Vertical ....S&Co| Watson's Practical.... 


Dentontan eeeeeeeeee B&Co Wri ht's seer ree eeeeeee 
University Series .... -UPCo Glemebreeh & Shaw's 
Simplifi Penmanshi Prac sesaees 
Economic System Watson’s Advanced...... * 

Penmanship 6 Nos. PPCo | Baifrom-Stewart’s .. -MacCo 
Potter Putnam's SED iicde -ettecs 


an” of Vertical 


riting, 10 Nos.... “ AVEETE cecccccese - -BS&Co 
Natural System of Grifford’s Elements .TB&Co 
Vertical .....+. -DCH&Co Chute's Lab. Man. -DCH&Co 


Rewlaad & an Ver wan MUGUED ccccccce 
Pen Written Copies.... Whiting’s Ph sical 
Ellsworth's ..........WSBC ee noe eae 


Logic. 3alley’s Ele. Physies. e 
Bain's ..... .........-ABCo| "UYSiology and Bistory 
DOy’S occccce ” Overton's Series 





eee essen 


Hopkins’ Breparatorsiagce 


Shaw's ...... 2. himaco 


Anderson’s .........MM&Co eoccce 

3toneroad’s .......DCH&Co Wright's’ Seaside and 

?ray’s Motion Songs. “ ° 
Shorthand, 


Political Economy. 


Laughlin's ccoe ccccecACe 
Perry's Prin sereeeeee CSS 


Instructor .... 
Isaac Pitman's 8 Phono. 





voces AOS - BOTTD ccc cccsecce G&Co 


Isaac Pitman’s Sane. -IP&S 





Maynard, *Merriil & Co. 
Merriam, ‘G&G. Co. G&CMCo 
Morse Co., Th Co 


Benson’s ..... 


School Records. 
Smith's Register ......H&N 


Translations. 


Literal of the Classics. DMcK 
Interlineal of ........ 
Classical Library ...H&B 


eereee 


Pitman & Sons, Isaac. 


Potter & Putnam Co..P 
Prac. Text Book Co. 


Woo 23 Spanish Phonography “IP&S | Handy (75 vols.) ....« HAN ie meeegone ‘Co. ree 

rate ; ‘oreo Baa Spanish. Writing. R L Meyers & Co......M&Co 

Macvane’s ..........MM&Co | De Torno’s Method..DA&Co | Standard Vertical ....CSCo Sanborn & Co., -BHS&Co 

Wayland’s .... s+. 0 Dilendort Method..... Popular System ...... Smith Pub. Co., H. 

Chapin's ........ ry) Pitman’ s wea. Spanish Shaylor’s System .....G&Co seccccees-HPSPCo 

Wayland’s Ele. of Pol. Gra .L.P.&Sons | Merrill’s ...........MM&Co | Scott, Foresman & Co.8F&Co 
Bconomy ........ Spanish “Without a 


ehteesse Master .........DMcK Zoology. Thompson, B 
anes --TB&CO| -oofach’s Span. Bimp.UPCo | Burnet’s .............-ABCo 
Readers Edgren’s Gram ...DCH&Co | Holder's pmementary . = University Pub. "Co... TEE CS 
z Matzke’s Reader ..... “ pera, 4 ziret Book i - Williams & eens. oot ee re 
ee ” eele’s De avesoeduie pene 
ac mpolemrt F — Spellers. Johonnot’s Series ...BS&Co | Werner, School Boo 
. nant Fairy o Rice’s Series ........ 


_ vBhip™ Historic’l cas 





Graves’ .... 


BCo 
Beitzel’s word Build. “G8Co 


Nicholson’s Manual...DA&Co 
Beddard’s. ..........LG&Co 
&Co | Colton’s . 


eeeee 





Che Tdeal School on, 


The ideal school room has been the subject 
of a great deal of study by scientific educators, 
especially those who have charge of the hygiene 
of public schools, and ameng them is Dr. L. K. 
Baker, who has charge of the department of 
school hygiene in the Cleveland public schools. 
It is to the subject of desks that most attention 
has been paid. 

“There are four of what might be called car- 
dinal points that school desks and chairs should 


have,” said Dr. Baker, “and there is not a desk 
or chair in use in the Cleveland schools that 


has any of the points. 
is adjustability 
tance 


The first of the points 
as to height, and as to the dis- 
from the seat to the desk. The second is 
adjustability in the backs. The third is the 
right degree of slant to the tops of the desks. 
Finally, the seats should be on swivels, so that 


the pupils ean turn one side to their desks when 
writing, without losing the proper support from 
There is not a 


the seat and back of the desk. 
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desk in any of the Cleveland schools that has 


this last feature, although I regard it as one of 
the most importapt. 

“The necessity for proper desks has been 
shown by the investigations that have been 
made in the New York schools, where it was 
found that the improper desks had caused curv- 
ature of the spine among the children to an ex- 
tent that should be a warning to school officials. 


“Other things are necessary to the ideal 
school room, as well as ideal furniture. It 


should be in an ideal building. 


“Buildings should be so placed that street 
noises do not interfere with the work of the 
pupils. There should be skylights for every 
pupil in every room. That means that there 
should be no seats in any of the rooms from 
which the pupils cannot look through a window 
and see the sky. This means that the build- 
ings should be so placed in the centers of large 
lots that no adjoining building can ever cut off 
the light that comes from the sky. For the 
same reason, buildings should, for the sake of 
good light, be placed so that their length ex- 
tends north and south. This is a well-known | 
principle of school house construction that has | 
been ignored in Cleveland, for some of the ne w- 
est buildings are placed with their longitudinal 
axes extending east and west, which is all 
wrong. 

“Rooms should not be more than thirty-three 
feet long, or some of the pupils will not be able 
to see and hear well. They should not be more 
than twenty-four feet wide, or they cannot be 
well lighted. The ceilings should be about four- 
teen feet high, for the best lighting, ventilation, 
and acoustics. Sueh a room can be seated for 
from thirty-six to forty pupils. 


“The majority of the public school children 


come from unsanitary homes and are poorly 
nourished. A large minority are subnormal 
physically, on account of their parentage. Un- 


less the public surrounds them with sanitary 
conditions during the period of physical growth 
and development, a large proportion of 
such children develop defective eyes, ears, 
atures of the spine, neuroses, ete. 
physical incapables and later in life, through 
lack of sufficient stamina to compete for a liv- 
ing, they drift into the dependent or criminal 
classes. This entails a larger expense in the 
support of hospitals and dispensaries, reform 
schools, police system, workhouses, and other 
penal institutions. 

“Buffalo spends 


very 
eurv- 
They become 


$363.42, San 


Francisco 








$338.22, and Cleveland but $212.76 per pupil 
for nine years of education. New York has 
been spending $310.05 for each pupil, but that 
city is now spending $300,000 for buildings to 
contain a thousand pupils, $300 per pupil. In 
construction the buildings are as sanitary as 
a hospital. The entire first floor is for the play 
ground. Two more play grounds are on the 
roof for use when the weather permits. The 
upper floor is devoted entirely to a gymnasium 
and the rooms for manual and domestic train- 
ing.” 


Make Life Miserable 


ITS THE LITTLE THINGS THAT 
DO SO. 

How frequently you hear people complain of 
“only a slight case of piles,” often claiming that 
the trouble is merely temporary, induced by 
costiveness, or sedentary habits. 

It may be some satisfaction to console your- 
self in this way, but it is much better to check 
the trouble at once. You can’t do it too soon. 

In time these little rectal tumors will grow 
from the size of a grape seed, until a knot of 
them results as large as pigeon’s eggs. 

These inflamed and tender to the 
touch and causing itching, stinging and throb- 
bing pain. 





become 


Thus the disease continues from bad to worse 
uutil the patient can bear the 
longer. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is a perfectly safe and 
certain cure for piles in any of these stages. It 
goes to the very source of the trouble and drives 
out all inflammation, causing the tumors to sub- 
side and the membranes to resume their normal, 
healthy condition. 

Piles lead to too many complications to trifle 
with every 


amnoyance no 


remedy that comes along. 
have found it pays to use a standard remedy 
like the Pyramid Pile Cure, which for ten years 
has been tested in thousand of cases. 

Physicians use the Pyramid Pile Cure in 
preference to surgical operations, because they 
know it contains no cocaine, morphine or poi- 
sonous drug and because it is no longer an ex- 
periment. 

The Pyramid 


People 


Pile Cure is in suppository 
form to be used at night and causes no deten- 
tion from business, is painless and costs but 50 
cents at any drug store in the United States and 
Canada. 
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Firms that can supply everything that 


is needed in and about a school house. 
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This directory is published in each issue of the School Board Journal and has been prepared for the convenience 


of Secretaries, Boards of Education and school officials who contemplate the erection of school houses and the pur” 
chase of School Furniture, Supplies and Equipment. 


estimates and other information. 








Architects—School. Book-Holders. 
Cc Ihling Bros & Everard 
_ whiternirr-ae * ~ Moines, Ia] ccccveccse Kalamazoo, Mich 
Apparatus—General. Bunting. 


The A H Andrews Co... .Chicago (See Flags and Bunting.) 


Central School Supply House ; 


E W A Rowles.........-.. Curtain-Fixtures. 
Standard wupeet F > ebeue = (See Window Shades.) 
ion School Furn Co..... ‘s : 
Le Wareey pieces Kilbourn, Wis Charts. 
E G Smith.......-- Columbia, Pa | Peckham Little & Co...New York | 
Potter & Putnam Co....... fe 
paratus—-Scientific. J L Hammett Co....Boston “ 


Frank n Pedecationel Co. -Boston 


The A H Andrews Co....Chicago 
E. Knott Apparatus Co... 


Central Sch Supply House. “* 


“ 





Vierier Apveretee Te ccce Poe Century School Supply Co.. “ 
Ziegler Electric Co.......- ee? BP GP GOs bck cccccss ™ 
Central Scientific Co..... Chicago | Education Ass’n .......... “ 
Chic. Lab. Supply & Scale Co “ Thomas Kane & Co........ ” 
Bad BPO UE MOE cco sscvcccc a 
ges. Standard Sch Furn Co..... - 
Bunde & Upmeyer..... Milwaukee | Union Sch Furn Co........ “ 
Central Sch Sup House. .Chicago yrestaes Publishing oe hes i 
4 MONET ic 4608 r 
Blackboards— Composition. * ~~ mibeoarn, Wis 
N Y Silicate Slate Co...New York | Commencement Stationery. 
Potter & Putnam.......... 7 Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
J L Hammett........-+++. Boston PR ES ear 
The A H Andrews Co....Chicago | Central Sch Supp House. Chicago 
Central School Supply House “ | The Caxton Co............ 
E G Dann & Co........+-+- a BG Dann & Co............ ie 
WW A. ROWIGS. . ccc cccccee Cf 2G ae " 
Standard Sch Furn Co..... %: Standard School Furn Co.. “ 
Cc F Weber _ Brags ene « re Standard Paper Co....Milwaukee 
n School Furn Co..... ” oar 
rx Murray....... Kilbourn, Wis | ‘is Crayon. 
= . | The A H Andrews Co....Chicago 
Blackboards— Outline. | American School Furn Co 
E G Dann & Co.........+.- Chicago | leveled ‘Scho: New York, “ 
| Cleveland School Furn Works 
Blackboards—Slatee {> «1.1.10... New York, “ 
E J Johnson & Co...... New York | Grand Rapids Sch Furn Co 
Veckham, Little & Co...... na tg etteeses « New York, “ 
Potter & Putnam Co....... - Thos Kane & Co Works 
J L Hammett....... em 6% bt oaks cnens _ 7, “ 
Chandler Adj Chair & Desk Union Sch Furn Co “ 
ere tree Boston | Chandler Adj Chair & Desk 
American Sch Furn i. ins WOES 40s basKss008 Boston | 
.New York, Chicago | ° 5 
Cleveland Sch Furn Works Diplomas. 
meee oe dhs New York, “ Peckham, Little & Co..New York | 
Grand Rapids Seh Furn Co | Central Sch Sup House...Chicago | 
Aiea e sabes New York, “ 7 CCM crccekecse  o 
Thos Kane & Co Works to f° ~ ee s " 
rrr New York, “ Standard Sch Furn Co..... “ 
The A H Andrews Co...... * . 
The Caxton Co..........-. * 4 Drawing Tables. 
Central Sch Supply House. ‘* | prang Educational Co 
EG Dann & Co:.......-.- i ..Boston, New York, Chicago 
gy my TD seeeeees .. | F W Emerson Mfg Co 
c Ss 66460600086 Se ede ene NY 
Standard Sch Furn Co..... ; Rochester, N ¥ 
Union School Furn Co..... ee Dry Closets. 
L A Murray. .....- Kilbourn, Wis 


Am Warming & Vent Co..Chicago | 
| Lewis & Kitchen. Kansas City, Mo 


Erasers. 
Peckham, Little & Co..New York 


Bells— Dealers. 


Peckham, Little & Co..New York | 
J L Hammett Co....Boston “ 





The A H Andrews Co....Chicago | potter & Putnam Co....... 
Central Sch Supply House. “ /|J L Hammett Co......... Boston | 
EG Dann & Co........... . |The A H Andrews Co....Chicago | 
E WA Rowles............ Central Sch Sup House.... 
Standard Sch Furn Co..... a; 8” el Cee a 
C F Weber & Co........... me) < | Teena “= 7 
L A Murray....... Kilbourn, Wis Educational Association ... “| 
EW MDS oct kcdeaves “ 
Bells—Manufacturers. ere ee as “ 
McShane Bell Foundry. Baltimore | Union Sch Furn Co ” 


St Louis Bel] Foundry. 
Blanks. 


.-St Louis |C F Weber & Co 
W H Londergon, 





erce ses Duncan Park Ts 
(See School Blanks.) | BD. BEOGPAS sc csces Kilbourn, Wis 
- Engravers. 
. Blinds. | Clark Engraving Co...Milwaukee 
Albany Venetian Blind Co ; 3 
: x .Albany, N Y| Flags and Bunting. 
Peckham Little & Co...New York | A : 
Central Sch Sup House. ..Chicago | Pockinnen. * o. passe Sy 
oer ee Furn Co.. ““ |J L Hammett Co....Boston “ 
E W A Rowles............ ‘ The A H Andrews Co... .Chicago | 
The A H Andrews Co...... »;, | Central Sch Sup House..... 7 
Es BA BROCTESs .ccccs Kilbourn, Wis |p Gg ER MN “ 
Book-Covers. eek mde soeeeees : 
Holden Book Cover Co Standard Sch Furn Co. ae fi - 
tobesue Springfield, Mass | Union Sch Furn Co..... . Chicago 
Triangular Book Cover Co SS & We OP GBs dikcscecess ” 
eeGpeecenceas< Syracuse, N ¥/|L A Murray...... -Kilbourn, Wis 





STERBROOK’S STEEL PEN 





Ask your stationer 
for them. 


| J L Hammett Co. 


| Peckham, 


The name of reliable firms only are listed. 


Write them for 





Sterling Sch Sup Co 
ceceweaveuneed Mt Sterling, O 
Globes. 
Peckham, Little & Co...New York 
Potter & Putnam Co....... a 
J L Hammett Co 
Rabie tis ow ke Boston, “ 
Chandier Adj Chair & Desk 
WON sidadaudied sac Boston 
American Sch Furn Co 
Fe cisewas New York, Chicago 
Cleveland Sch Furn Co 
Teeter ere New York, “ 
Grand Rapids Sch Furn Co 
vid tae 08400 New York, “ 
Thos Kane & C 
oeekhes when New York, “ 
The A H Andrews Co...... - 
Central Sch Sup Co........ wi 
"Re GOD Ge ccc cseccto’ bin 
i Ge See Be OO ca encccc ce - 
Educational Association ... “ 
Se WW A BOOBs 0.05 60.50% 00% % 
Rand-MecNally & Co........ - 
Standard Sch Furn Co..... r 
Union School Furn Co..... oe 
ot mf oe ree = 
L A Murray....ces Kilbourn, Wis 
Graduation 


(See Commencement.) 
Heating & Ventilating. 
Am. Warming & Vent Co..Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen. Kansas City, Mo 
Ink & Ink Wells. 


Peckham, Little & Co...New York 
Potter & Putnam Co....... - 
J L Hammett & Co..Boston “ 
Carter's Ink Co... ents ”" 


The A H Andrews Co. ee ad 
Central Sch Sup House. 

Yo Be Be ere - 
Bey: YS fe Ree ree = 
Educational Association ... “ 
Thomas Kane & Co....... = 
Se ee 06454 bone DKON O06 
oe We ae ONS in. 0 705,406.60. = 
Standard Sch Furn Co..... ~ 
Union Sch Furn Co........ = 
Ce SE Oe Ses aack cases ” 
L A Murray....... Kilbourn, Wis 


Kindergarten Supplies. 


Milton-Bradley Co 


| Metbaceaes Springfield, Mass | 
J L Hammett Co.....ise. Boston 


Smith & White Mfg Co 
6460004653055 Holyoke, Mass 


| J W Schermerhorn & Co 


LALOR Teh eenee New York 


| Thos Charles Co......... Chicago 
iE W A Rowles " 


Lead Pencils. 
(See Pencils.) 


Magic Lanterns. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co Chicago 
Central Sch Sup Co....... 
Williams, Brown & Earle.. 


Maps. 

Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
Potter & Putnam Co....... 
-Boston “ 
McConnell Sch Sup is cnan Phila 
The A H Andrews Co.... 
Century Sch Sup Co....... 
Central Sch Sup House = 


-Phila 


Educational Ass’n ......... oti 
Rand-McNally Co ......... " 
eB Bee ™ 
Standard Sch Furn Co..... * 
Union Sch Furn Co........ = 
ft Se 8 eee m 
Western Pub House........ ve 
|L A Murray....... Kilbourn, Wis 


Manual Training Supplies. 
Hammacher & Schlemmer 


err rors New York 
Chandler & Barber........ Boston 


Mucilage. 


Little & Co..New York 
J L Hammett Co....Boston “ 
Central Sch Sup House. .Chicago 





Standard Sch Furn Co.. 





Fe UE Ro Serre Chicago .Chicago 
Educational Ass'n ........ _ Union Sch Furn Co........ x 
he a Ee as oe Bo Of Le er eee ¥e 
Standard Sch Furn Co..... ” A Murray.......Kilbourn, Wis 
Cl WOM Oe ic cacccpeccs at ‘ 
School Papers. 
Pencils. Smith & White Mfg Co 
anes oh er asics New York a sew dete seuss Holyoke, Mass 
agle Pence MD cd baie ou 6 ~~ . 
Joseph. Dixon’ Co. Jersey City, N J School Room Decorations. 
; Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
Pencil Sharpener. American Sch Furn Co 
F H Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass | , tr astssss+g:-+ Chicago “ 
E G Dann & Co.......... Chicago | Grand Bapids Sch Furn Co 
E W A Rowles............ S tidaeaeeen stresses Chicago * 
Standard Sch Furn Co..... “ Cleveland Sch Furn Saicago 2 
Pens. Thos Kane & Co W orks 
(Dealers. ) | tase eee ens sees Chicago “ 
Peekham, Lite & Co, New ork | CHMRIE Al he & De 
J L Hammett Co “Boston - The A H Andrews Co....Chicago 
Central Sch Sup “House. . Chicago | Central Sch Sup House.....  “ 
E G Dann & Co............ = E G Dann & Co........... 
. > "4 ee ste eee ees “  |E WA Rowles............ 
Jnion Seh Furn Co........ . | Standard Sch Furn Co..... a 
co Weber & ae CF Weber & Co a “ 
J A Underwood...Penn Yan, N Y/f, 4 Murray.....-» Kilbourn, Wis 
Pens. 


| School Supplies. 
Perry Picture Co...Malden, Mass 


(Manufacturers. ) 
The Esterbrook Pen Co. New York | 


Geo F King & Co......... | Prang Educational Co 
, . 7 ” Boston ..New York, Chicago, Boston 
Projection Lanterns. | Chandler Adj Chair & Desk 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co.Chicago | onandice & Barbers. 
Se eee COs e000. . | Smith & White Mfg Co 
Docs Edueatic Sat Ge Loc eeeceeses sees Holyoke, Mass 
‘ : ona’ Co... |. | Peckham, Little & Co..New York 
Chicago Lab Sup & Scale Co J-W Schermerhorn & Co as 
Ziegler Apparatus Geese Boston | Potter & Putnam Co... : : he “ 
i. 2 — 2 a J L Hammett Co....Boston “ 
| 4. #4. Shompson & Co...... | American Sch Furn Co 
Records. esscceseseeses Chicago “ 
(See School Records.) Cleveland Sch F mim = ‘a 
Relief Globes. | Grand Rapids Sch Furn Co 
The A H Andrews Co....Chicago | nog’ ivan “4:4. Loewe 
Relief Maps. Teer re Chicago “ 


N Y Sylicate Slate Co 


Central Sch Supp Houge | McConnell Sch Furn Co. 


om hila 








rete wesc eee eeees oe The A H Andrews Co....Chicago 
The A. H. Andrews Co |The Caxton es ey “a8 
Physical and Chemical | Coase nm, ie House.... “ 
, im GW ar @ Wecescesecees 
Apparatus. Educational Ass'n ........ a 
A. T. Thompson & Co.....Boston | EK W A Rowles............ - 
Franklin Educational Co... ‘* | Rand-McNall¥ Co ......... = 
L. E. Knott Apparatus Co.. ‘‘ | Standard Sch Furn Co..... _ 
Ziegler Apparatus Co...... ‘** | Union Sch Furn Co........ s 
Ziegler Electric Co........ = a> i Wee Ob Ca csc ckc cues ps 
Central Sch Sup Co...... Chicago | Thomas Kane & Co...Racine, Wis 
E G Dann & Co........... 6 a A ROPES css Kilbourn, Wis 
DW A BOWGRs ci sewciceve - Slate 
Western Pub Co........... ae Slate. 
L, A MOrragss. vexcs Kilbourn, Wis (See Blackboards—Slate.) 
School Furniture. Steel Pens. 
Chandler Desk & Seat Co. . Boston (See Pens.) 
Am School Furn Co Teachers’ Agencies. 
ereeriy: New York, Chicago ‘ — 
The A H Andrews Co...... Schermerhorn Teachers’ 
Central Sch Sup House..... we Agency .........+5 New York 
EG Dann & Co............ « | Pratt Teachers’ Agency. 
Educational Ass’n ........ - Syracuse Teachers’ Agency 
oF 7 R ee fo oS #8... - Ssée0eundeea eee Syracuse 
RAY Sch Furn ies J “ Bardeen's Agency 64d 0 eae = 
Union Sch Furn Co........ “ Albany BOSD 068 Kisses Albany 
Cleveland Sch Furn Co Bridge Agency ;.... 
6260s tous Cleveland, 0 | Home Teachers Agency. . . Boston 
Grand Rapids Sch Furn Co ‘ Central Teachers Bureau. . Phila 
Suiean eae Grand Rapids, Mich | Educational a Mot ; 
rg 7 ‘ er. ie es 6 bade ® & malas Yes Moines, Ia 
— 2 "7 “Grand Rapids, Mich | Robertson's Agency 
J M Sauder Co...... Pabesetehle | a c:-s'a. 75: MOEN, Tene 
L A Murray....... Kilbourn, Wis | eachers HICHADZC...- waren 
Thomas Kane & Co...Racine, Wis . ors 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo | Typew riters. 
Piqua Sch Furn Co..... Piqua, O | Am Writing Mach Co..New York 
| Densmore Typewriting Co. 
School Blanks. | Franklin Typewriter Co. . o “ 
z , Smith-Premier Typewr ter Co 
Peckham, Little & Co..New York | eo ” 
J L Hammett Co....Boston “ [| =  *cesssrerceces Syracuse, N ¥ 
Smith & White we a Stane | Waste Pokes. 
Franklin Educational Co. Boston | at A H_ Andrews Co....Chicago 
The A H Andrews Co....Chicago | E W A Rowles............ 
EMO COBLOM Cbs is bbs.0% 0008 7 . 
Central Sch Sup Co........ se Window Shades. 
Be We. BOP ED Gis kc kd see cces ” | Stockman-Moore Co. Buffalo, N Y 
mW MO 6 etic cacés PE RSOWD & COiccccccce Chicago 








SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO.. 
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“Our Schools’’ 





nected with the public schools of Lilinois and 
Missouri. I have taught in country schools, 


quired to teach children. We still entrust the 
education of out children to uneducated boys 
and girls in their teens and to those who are 


y Ten Questions Concerning Them Asked and 
he Answered the creatures of favoritism, blood or residence. 
A BY J, N. PATRICK, A. M., 8ST. LOUIS, MO, 1" ° 
8 piece The fact that the schools are usually satisfac- 
MY More than thirty-five years I have been con- tory to a majority of the patrons is not always 
. e 


proof that they are good. The great majority 
of school patrons do not know any more about 


1ience in graded schools, in high schools, and have the science of education and the art of instruc- 
ur” been superintendent of city schools. This long ton than they know about the science of medi- 

P and varied experience privileges me to ask and — a the science of law. 
‘m for answer some important questions concerning Fifth. How much of the school time of the 





-Chicago 


urn, Wis 


the management of our schools. 

First. What parent would trust the treat- 
ment of his sick child to a would-be doctor that 
had never read a medical book, attended a medi- 
cal college or dissected a dead body ¢ 

tnswer. No sane parent would trust the 








incompetent teacher is wasted ? 

Answer. Fully one-half of the school time is 
wasted—-wasted because he does not understand 
the fundamental laws which govern mental de- 
velopment; wasted because he does not plan his 
work with a definite end in view. 


ke, Mass care of his sick child to such a doctor. Besides, Sixth. How much time is wasted in the 
ations. the law, statute and common, does not privi- J. N. PATRICK, A.M average school by the pupils? 
lew York lege a parent to place the life of his child in St. Louis, Mo. Answer. In an average school the pupils 
ano the hands of a would-be doctor. The law re- bee ee pelle Sehools,” an .gogical Peb- waste fully one-half of their time; they waste 
cm as quires evidence of a theoretical knowledge of _ itation. ; it by permission of the teacher; waste it be- 
. the physical structure of the body and of the cause the teacher’s methods do not compel them 
go = . » . ae e,° ny ‘ % 
therapeutic value of medicine. A practitioner Third. What church organization would em- to study. The method of the teacher inspires 
ago ‘“ c wieina * onreearyv x >< . ata , ; ; . . ; . 
* of medicine or surgery must be a graduate of a ploy a would-be preacher that had never at- his pupils to greater effort or it licenses them 
- Boston reputable medical college and hold a license to tended a literary or theological institution 4 to sleep. The value of a child’s school oppor- 
ae practice medicine from the state board of icant ie biti: anata: saa las, tunity depends wholly on the kind of teacher 
r health. The blunderer in the practice of medi- oe ee i a in charge of the school. No greater calamity 
; ‘ : ' ploy such a preacher. Often many ministers : 
‘ cine or surgery is subject to prosecution, fine i ; Panes ; . can befall a child under twelve years of age 
ea and imprisonment. In comparison with what are called to preach teet-sermons before one is than to be placed in charge of an immature, in- 
urn, Wis ‘ selected. An applicant for a license to preach _ 6 ©, 


Se 


lien, Mass 


statute law and public sentiment require of a 
before he is granted a license to prac- 
tice medicine, little or nothing is required by 


doct« Yr, 


in any of the established churches is required 
to pass a critical examination before a board 


competent, convictionless teacher. 
Seventh. What is the principal duty of a 
superintendent of schools ? 


0, Boston : . : of ministers upon the fundamental doctrines of 

; statute law or by public sentiment of the are ; : Beis. 8 ie 

7s hool teacher ee Christianity and church history. In compari- Answer. A superintendent should see that 
=? school teacher. instructi is in ace anc i . 

a“ @ Oe ee ee. with what church organizations and public the instruction is in accordance with the well 
second. 10 ‘us > manag e sts ishe 7 . > —_ 

‘ke, Mass As sey ts eek i 2 oe oar that sentiment require of a preacher before he is ea laws ot mental ee that 
New York ; as ‘ thee giro - licensed to preach, little or nothing is required the pupils are trained, not merely crammed. A 
yar lad never read @ law DOOK, attended a law . . : . ; “inte > ai 2 indi- 
ee ce oo = é by law or by publie sentiment of an applicant superintendent should aid the teachers indi 
=," school or tried & case in court! hi to teach school. rectly. He can give the needed help most agree- 
rago Answer. No sane person would put his case al , wis Se ably and most effectively by guiding them into 
oo. ‘nto the hands of such a lawyer. Before a man Fourth. Who would trust the intellectua hiel Keieass Bie & see | 

: « ands s a lawyer. > a me ae : . a higher professional life. eacher improv 
~— +. nermitted to practice law, he is required to &04 moral training of a six-year-old child toa % US"CT I . ; ee 
aa , is permitted to practice law, he hef equire ha tiie: Meal: Reali ented aan i Maiile in teaching power as he acquires a rational in- 
ra gc . rats Ty =< nati * > wouida-be >acher a ac re ead ¢ OOK 

pass a satisfactory examination before a com- : a7 : sight into the philosophy of the teaching process 

ago“ mission of lawyers on the history, the theory ©" teaching or attended a training school for 6 ee &P , 
.... Phila and the principles of law. Like a doctor, a ‘ea hers, and whose text book knowledge of the ighth. What should be the relation between 
_ Chicago lawyer is subject to prosecution, fine and im- common branches is described by a second or a superintendent of schools and the board of 


prisonment for malfeasance or neglect of duty. 
In comparison with what statute law and pub- 
lic sentiment require of a lawyer before he is 


a third grade certificate ? 
Answer. A large majority of parents do so, 


for parents seldom question the natural fitness 


education ? 


Answer. A superintendent should be the ex- 
ecutive and the advisor of the board of educa- 


granted a license to practice law, little or noth- or other qualifications of a teacher. The tion. He should be able to advise the board on 
aoa oa ing is required by law or by public sentiment masses still believe that anybody can teach all strictly professional matters relating to the 
ty hd of an applicant to teach school. The question, school. They believe that the doctor, the law- educational side of school affairs; he should be 
urn, 8 


“By what right does he or she claim this privi- 


yer and the preacher should be professionally 


strong enough with his board to influence the 
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strictly to the inside workings of the school. 
A superintendent should resign the day he can- 
not prevent the reappointment of incompetent 
teachers. A superintendent that holds his place 
by playing “hide and seek” is not an inspiring 
example nor a moral leader. A superintend- 
ent’s efficiency cannot always be measured by 
the number of years he has held his place. 
Time often represents tact only. An incompe- 
tent superintendent is often retained year after 
year on account of his social, political or 
church relations. 

Ninth. What special test has a board of edu- 
cation that the superintendent is worthy and 
well qualified ¢ 

Answer. The clearest test of the fitness of a 
superintendent is found in the kind of teach- 
ers kept in the school. The kind of teachers he 
recommends for reappointment describes his 
educational convictions and defines his charac- 
ter. Moral purpose is best seen in what one 
does. Some superintendents never find an in- 
competent teacher. They are blind and deaf 
to all that could possibly cause criticism or 
jeopardize reappointment. 

The only hope for better schools lies in com- 
petent and courageous supervision, and in an 
annual revision of the corps of teachers. RKe- 
appointment should depend wholly on the char- 
acter of the work done. As no teacher can ac- 
quire the right to reappointment on account of 
birth, blood or favor, retention should depend 
upon the quality of his work. ‘The continuance 
of an incompetent teacher in the schools, after 
his incompetency or natural unfitness has been 
clearly proved, weakens the management of the 
school. In small places every incompetent or 
especially favored teacher is known as an in- 
competent and favored teacher by the patrons 
and by the pupils. 

Tenth. What should be the relation between 
board of education to its superintendent ¢ 

Answer. A board of education should sup- 
port its superintendent or discharge him. The 
relation of the board to the superintendent is 
not a sentimental one; it is purely a business 
relation. The ablest superintendent can do but 
little to improve the schools without the un 
flinching support of the board of education. 
As the superintendent is held responsible by 
the patrons for the condition of the school, the 
board of education should clothe him with the 
power that properly accompanies responsibility. 
He should be granted at least as much power 
as other business institutions, public and pri- 
vate, grant their superintendents. This propo- 
sition is self-evident. 

School Boards Are Responsible.—Until state 
laws require more of applicants for license to 
teach, school boards can protect children, com- 
petent teachers and taxpayers from the “push” 
by the adoption of rules which will place home 
applicants on the same level with other appli- 
cants. An applicant for a school should pre- 
sent stronger claims than residence and pov- 
erty. An applicant for a position to teach 
school should be at least twenty years of age 
and should be required to pass a special exam- 
ination in the theory and practice of teaching 
under the direction of the board of education. 
Untrained boys and girls, still in their teens. 
cannot train children to think. In education 
the essential is not the facts taught; it is the 
method of the teacher. Something more than 
a license to teach and the influence of “the 
push” are needed in the schoolroom. Pres 
ence, purpose and mental power are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of a successful teacher. 

Boards of education do not have a legal right 
to give any part of the school fund to a needy 
family under the silly plea that home talent 
must be employed. Public schools cannot 
legally or morally be transformed into charit- 
able institutions for the benefit of needy fami- 
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lies. Competent teach- 
ers can be found, if 
boards of education 
will look for them in 
the right spirit, in the 
right place, and in the 
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right way. As long as Is NOT 
boards of education 


limit their search for “A Radical Departure 


teachers to home or 9am Ss ‘ 
resen 
county. so long will - t eres of 
; Writing. 


favoritism influence 
ollicial action. It re- 
quires more ability, 
purpose and tact, 
natural and acquired, 
to train pupils to think quickly,  cor- 
rectly and independently than is required to 
till acceptably any other professional position. 
Notwithstanding this fact, school boards, 
through the influence of the “push,” often em- 
ploy incompetent home applicants in preference 
to competent applicants from elsewhere, 

A board of education voluntarily assumes 
fearful responsibilities. In the management of 
schools there is no place for the petty politi- 
cian or the man whose ideals are limited to 
place or party in the selection of teachers. 
Only men of culture, conviction, courage and 
character should be chosen to serve on boards 
of education. Every school district has good 
school board material. No one man is a neces- 
sity in a community. The progress of educa- 
tion does not depend on the influence or guar- 
dianship of any one man. The schools belong 
to the people. ‘The school fund is the children’s 
fund. It is levied and collected for the benetit 
of children, hence it is clearly the most sacred 
of all funds. Not a cent of the school fund 
should ever knowingly be paid to an incompe 
tent or indifferent teacher. As long as boards 
of education allow the pecuniary needs of an 
applicant to influence them in the selection of 
teachers, incompetents will tind places in our 
schools. As long as school boards preter 1llexX- 
perienced, incompetent home talent to experi- 
enced, competent teachers from elsewhere, in 
competent teachers will continue to rob children 
of opportunity and the state of school taxes. 

In the selection of teachers, great care is due 
children, taxpayers, successful teachers, super- 
intendents and incompetent applicants. Great 
care is due children, for the school is their Op- 
portunity; great care is due taxpayers, tor they 
are entitled to the best sehools their taxes will 
provide; great care is due successful teachers, 
for they should not be compelled to compete 
with incompetent applicants; great care is due 
incompetent applicants, for it would save them 
the humiliation of failure; great care is due 
superintendents, for they should not be sub- 
jected to untriendly criticism from incompe- 
tent teachers and their friends. 

An incompetent or machine teacher cannot 
be described. ‘The imagination cannot picture 
the evil results that follow his example and his 
methods. He mistakes cramming for training. 
The impressions which are made on the mind 
of the pupil ever remain raw material. His 
methods do not require assimilation or expres- 
sion. Cramming means intellectual death; 
training means intellectual life. Mental train- 
ing, methodical, persistent training ends in 
habit. Habit is the life or the death of the soul. 
Only men and women of culture, conviction 
and courage should be licensed to teach school. 
lhe success of a school depends on the fitness 
and purpose of the teacher. The teaeher is as 
much a special creation as the poet. No amount 
of pedagogical lore and prof ssional training 
can make good the deficiencies of nature. The 
teacher is the school. 

The essence of a good school is in the teacher. 
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But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, 
accentuating, combining and harmonizing the 
manifest excellences, while it eliminates the ec- 
centricities and undesirable qualities of Vertical 
Penmanship. It embodies the following features: 


1, A round, flowing script, based on movement. 

2, Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters, 
A NATURAL slant to the right. 

4. Simplicity of form. 


Seven books in the series. Six ready October 1. I[f you 
are not satistied with the results secured by Vertical 
Writing, let us hear from you, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


it is not in the course of study, nor in the fine 
school house, nor in the large library; it is in 
the teacher, in his method, in his personal 
adaptation to the work of instruction, in his 
enthusiasm, in his ideals, in his personal worth. 
A school is the center ot power only when it is 
in charge of a competent teacher. A teacher 
can do his duty to his pupils only when he teels 
that he was chosen, not on account ot his poli- 
tics, his religion, or his relationship to the 
school board, but on account of his qualitica- 
tions and natural titness. A teacher’s personal 
influence is seen and telt six hours a day, tive 
days a week. A teacher has the training of the 
child during the most impressible period of life, 
hence the teacher’s ideals naturally become the 
ideals of his pupils. His personality leaves its 
impress upon his pupils. 

‘The teacher, next to the mother, is responsi- 
ble for the ideals of the young. He is a priest 
to childhood. ‘The true teacher is an ideal man 
or woman. He stands for culture, progress and 
humanity. lf events change men, much more 
does association change children. In the en- 
vironments of a child’s early life is found the 
beauty or the deformity of his old age. As the 
ideals of youth are the realities of old age, 
school associations play an important part in 
the formation of character. 


APPLICATIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS. 

By a resolution adopted at its January meet- 
ing the Board of School Directors announces 
that a Superintendent of Schools of the city of 
Milwaukee will be chosen for the term of three 
years commencing in March, 1901. Applicants 
for the position are requested to file their appli- 
cations with the undersigned on or before March 
Ist next. 

HENRY E. LEGLER, 
Secretary School Board, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cornell Summer Session. 

The new catalogue of Cornell university 
shows a total enrollment of 2,458, a gain of 218 
on last year. 

The preliminary announcement of the Sum- 
mer Session of Cornell for 1901 is also at hand. 
‘rom it we gather that there has been an ex- 
tension of this work, some eighty-four courses 
in nineteen departments being offered. 

The mathematical faculty at Cornell appears 
to be in no danger of atrophy from idleness; 
for, led by the veteran teachers, Professors 
Wait and Jones, they offer sixteen different 
courses for the Summer Session of 1901. The 
instruction ranges from plain algebra up to 
“Groups,” whatever they may be. Teachers of 
advanced physics will be interested to learn that 
for the first time the dynamo laboratory will 
be open for summer work under Prof. Moler. 

The inference seems clear that the Summer 
Session is popular among the professors at Cor- 
nell, since we find so many well-known names 
among the teaching force, 
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Book Reviews. 
Lessons in Lanauace, by J. N. Patrick, A. M., 


author of Lessons in Grammar, Elements of 

Pedagogies, etc. Language before Grammar. 

Lippincott’s Language series. 200 pages. 
Lessons IN GramMMar. For schools and teach- 

ers’ institutes, by J. N. Patrick, A. M., author 

of Lessons in Language, English in the Pub- 
lie Schools, and The Recitation. 232 pages. 

Lippincott’s Language series. Published by 

J. B. Lippineott Co., Philadelphia. 

The first book presents language lessons in a 
methodical and graded system. The author, 
who, by the way, is one of the most experienced 
among living schoolmasters, has kept in mind 
that pupils learn to do by doing and that the 
pupil depends upon what he is required to do. 
The practical use of good English is emphasized. 
Much work for composition is provided. Pare 
I is designed for use in third and fourth grade 
for graded schools and in the third and fourth 
years of ungraded schools. Part II is for use 
in fifth grade in graded, and for fifth year in 
ungraded schools. 

The lessons in grammar aim to present the 
essential facts of English grammar in the most 
concise manner. The author has aimed to omit 
all matter that baffles and discourages pupils in 
grammar grades. The simple grammar facts are 
presented clearly. The object sought is facility 
in the use of language; not a memory crammed 
with definitions and rules. 
Tue Book or LE&GENps. 

Horace E. Seudder. The Riverside Litera- 

ture Series. 82 pages. Published by Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This little book is a distinct contribution to 
the field of child’s literature. It will prove a 
real treasure to the little folks. The binding 
and mechanical work is all that could be de- 
sired. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have just is- 
sued a little volume entitled “A Reader in 
Physical Geography,” written by Prof. Richard 
E. Dodge, of the Teachers’ college, New York. 

This book is quite a departure from what has 
heretofore appeared upon this subject, in that 
it blends scientific accuracy with simplicity of 
statement and thus brings the subject within 
the range of the ability of young pupils. It 
shows the influences of habitat on mankind and 
enables the pupil to understand the place he 
holds in the world, In this respect it antici- 
pates the work which has recently been organ- 
ized in Yale university and Dartmouth college, 
these institutions being among the first to take 
up the question of environmental influences. 
The book seems in every way to be one which 
would prove interesting and instructive. 
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that are using Fish- 


AIDS TO AMERICAN FRICAN HISTORY STUDY. 


ce ee | TH RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


er & Schwatt Sec- 
ondary Algebra and | 
I am delighted with | 
it."—A. H. Felger. 

This will be a big 
year for adoptions 
in lowa. Some forty 
counties having 
county uniformity 
will, between Jan. 
22 and Aug. 1 make 
their adoptions of 
text books. 

J. N. Patrick, the 
veteran bookman, is 
the author of Les- 
sons in Language, 
and Lessons in 
Grammar, published by the J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia; also Pedagogies, Pebbles, The 
Recitation, and English in the Public Schools, 
published by the School Education Co., Min- 
neapolis. 


MERIWETHER 


A DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR WILL 
BE SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


The following firms were represented at the 
meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Werner School Book Co., A. H. Porter; 
W. H. Wheeler & Co., J. S. Graham; Silver, 
Burdett & Co., B. D. Berry; Ginn & Co., W. E. 
Goddard, W. L. Richardson, D. H. Smalley, H. 
H. Titsworth; American Book Co., Sam B. 
Todd, Jonathan Piper, Sharp W. Todd, W. E. 
Emory, Mary R. Pierce; Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., F. S. Hyer; Allyn & Bacon, Paul V. Bacon, 
Wm. C. Parsall; Eaton & Co., W. L. Eaton; 
Butler, Sheldon & Co., Alexander Forbes, C. E. 
Brown, Lucy D. Macmillan, Maj. A. J. Newby; 
D. C. Heath & Co., L. D. Vose, Isaac Peterson; 
Powers & Lyon, Mr. Pace; Rand, McNally & 
Co.; L. G. Newby; Prang Educational Co., 
Richard Hardy; Central Scientific Co. and Cen- 
tral School Supply Co., F. E. Cardy; Sibley & 
Ducker, W. H. Ducker; Maynard, Merrill & 
Co., B. S. Lobdell; G. & C. Merriam Co., Maj. 
A. J. Cheney. 


The “investigating method” of study, we are 
informed, is rapidly gaining ground. The Pol- 
lard Synthetic Method is emphatically an “in- 
vestigating method.” It teaches beginners the 
principles zoverning the sounds of the letters 
in their different combinations, together with a 
system of marking the letters to indicate these 
These marking exercises, by which the 
pronunciation of the word is accurately indi- 
cated with the hand before the word is uttered 


sounds. 


Being Short Studies of Great Americans. 


issues for 1900-1901. 


ANDREW Jackson, by W. G. Brown; 
How; BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by Paul E. More. 


Now Ready, 


JaMES B. Eaps, by Louis 


In Preparation. 


PeTER Cooper, by Rossiter W. Raymond; Tuomas JErrerson, 


by Henry Childs Merwin; WILLIAM Penn, by George Hodges, 
LEwIs 
Lighton; GENERAL GRANT. 


Each volume, 16-mo., about 100 pages. School Editions with half-tone por- 
trait. 50 cents, net. Library Edition with photogravure portrait, '75 cents. , 


An agreeable personal sketch, presenting graphically the cha¥acter and achievements of 
the subject, and pointing out his contribution tothe development o ?the country. 


HOUGHTON, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York: 


and WILLIAM CLARK, by William R. 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


(or as it is uttered), afford an exceedingly in- 
teresting occupation for children, and one which 
tends, also, through this systematic “investiga- 
tion” of every step, to make them independent 
in their work. Full particulars about this 
method may be obtained by writing the Western 
Publishing House, Chicago. 

Oklahoma. 
consideration. 


A new school book law is under 

It provides for uniformity of 
text books, fixes maximum prices therefor, and 
supplies the requisite machinery to secure a se- 
lection of good books under the supervision of 
the territorial board of education. In substance, 


it is the Indiana law, adapted to local condi- 
tions. 


Another important text book of the year is 
a new Trigonometry, by Dr. Daniel A. Murray, 
of Cornell University. In some respects the 
book differs from most text books on this sub- 
ject, both in the arrangement and in the man- 
ner of presentation. A feature that at once 
commends itself is its fullness. It contains 
more reading matter than is usually given in a 
Trigonometry. Then, too, Dr. Murray has in- 
troduced in the book a number of historical 
notes, as well as an historical sketch, which will 
give the student some idea of the development 
of Trigonometry, and the men of various times 
and races who have helped to advance the sub- 
ject. In scope, it deals with the subjects usu- 
ally taken up in Trigonometry in secondary 
schools and colleges, and treats of the topics 
usually required for teachers’ certificates, for 
entrance to college and for examinations in 


Trigonometry in the first year of the college 
curriculum. 
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CRADE I. 


Bass’s The Beginner’s Reader A oa ~ 
Badlam’s Primer. ; 

Fuller's Illustrated Primer. ts 

Griel’s Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks 

Heart of Oak Readers, Book I. 


~ 
~~ 
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CRADE ll: 
Warren’s From September to June with Nature... 35 
Badlam’s First Reader nee s 30 
Bass’s Stories of Plant Life. : 25 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book 1 coe 25 
Snedden’s Docas, the Indian Boy ; 35 
Bass’s Stories of Animal Life 35 
Wright’s Nature Readers, No. 1 oe ; 25 

CRADE Ill. 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book 2 badd eekeun seenel .35 
Snedden's Docas, the Indian Boy 2% 35 
Wright’s Nature Readers, No. 2........ , 35 
Millers My Saturday Bird ey waa a 
Firth’s Stories of Old Greece..... hanna waren 30 
Bass’s Stories of Animal Life.................0 e005: 35 


LIST OF 


Spear’s Leaves and Flowers ‘ue .25 
Pratt’s America’s Story for America’s Children, 
Book 1, Beginper’s Bcok. ‘ne e6es.0 35 
CRADE IV. 
Heart of Oak Readers. Book II. 45 
Brown's Throvgh the Year with Alice an d Tom.... .40 
Kupfer’s St ries of Long Ago. pueeenees 35 
Grinnell’s Laer Feathered Friends ; ; 80 
Wright's Nature Readers, No. 3. den 45 
America’s Story for America’s Chil dren, Book II 40 
Bass’s Stories of Pioneer Life... ; . F 40 
CRADE V. 
Brown’s Through the Year with Alice and Tom,,. 40 
Bull's Fridtjof Nansep.. ee ree tre = 30 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered. Friends eeaet 20 
Heart of Oak Readers, Bock IIlI..... ceed 45 
Wright's Nature Dames Fame Cease ses aeukeen ‘ 45 
Kupfer’s Stories of Long Ago...... ce... ees ad 35 
CRADE wee 
Starr’s American Indians...... or hose 45 
Bull’s Fridtjof Nansen....... es mabe .30 
Heart of Oak Readers, Beok TV. ies aawevls* 50 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


These books are fully described in special circulara and in our'descriptive catalogue, which will be mailed free to any address 


BOSTON. NEWIYORK. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Wright’s Nature Readers, No.4....... ah re 
Dole’s The Young Citizen. ; id : 45 
Starr’s Strange Peoples... ; ‘ 40 
CRADE vin. 
Dole’s The Young Citizen. bake teeba aa : 45 
Starr’s American Indians.. eageite 45 
Penniman’s School Poetry Bx ok. ee pits 380 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book IV. ‘ 50 
Wright’s Nature Readers No.4 5 50 
Dole's The Americ an Citizen. aoa 80 
Shaler’s First Book in Geology. en : 60 
Eckstorm’s Bird Book. anea .60 
CRADES vin and IX. 

Heart of Oak Readers, Book V.. 2 55 
Heart of Oak Readers, Book VI..... ace ee .60 
Dole’s The American Citizen...... an we 80 
Shumway’s A Day in Ancient Rome. a ate : 30 
Shaler’s First Book in Geology sc aia diaies oe 
Gelavenitn's Views ot Wakefield............ ssakad> ae 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley..... a - ; chad 35 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner............... os 35 
Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans we scuene .50 
Scott's Ivanhoe... sedauwenaed ot 50 
CHICACO. LONDON. 
























































THE ARMY OF HEALTH 


THE ARMY IN THE PHILIPPINES INSIGNIFI- 
CANT COMPARED WITH- THIS ONE. 


If all the people in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain who make daily use of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets could be assembled 
together it would make an army that would 
outnumber our army of one hundred thousand 
by at least five to one. 

Men and women, who are broken down in 
health, are only a part of the thousands who 
use this popular preparation, the greater num- 
ber are people who are in fair health, but who 
know that the way to keep well is to keep the 
digestion perfect and use Stuart’s Tablets as 
regularly as meal time comes to insure good 
digestion and proper assimilation of food. 

Prevention is always better than cure and 
disease can find no foothold if the digestion is 
kept in good working order by the daily use of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Calif., 
“Have used and recommended Stuart’s Tablets 
because there is nothing like them to keep the 
stomach right.” 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., writes: “I wish everyone to know 
how grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. I suffered for a long time and did not 
know what ailed me. I lost flesh right along 
until one day I noticed an advertisement of 
these tablets and immediately bought a 50 cent 
box at the drug store. I am only on the second 
box and am gaining in flesh and color. I have 
at last found something that has reached my 
ailment.” 

From Mrs. Del. Eldred, Sun Prairie, Wis.: 
“T was taken dizzy very suddenly during the 
hot weather of the past summer. After ten 
days of constant dizziness I went to our local 
physician, who said my liver was torpid and I 
had overheated my blood;he doctored me for 
two weeks without much improvement; I finally 
thought of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets (which 
I had used long before for various bad feelings) 
and the first three tablets helped me. 

“They are easily the best all around family 
medicine I ever used.” 

The army of people who take Stuart’s Tablets 
are mostly people in- fairly good health, and 
who keep well by taking them regularly after 
meals. They contain no opiates, cocaine or any 
cathartic or injurious drugs, simply the natural 
peptones and digestives which every weak 
stomach lacks. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by drug- 
gists everywhere in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain. 


says: 


Heating and Ventilating. 


Omaha, Neb. The American Warming and 
Ventilating Co.’s system has been installed in 
the Saunders school. 

Seattle, Wash. The contract for heating ap- 
paratus in the 8-room addition now under con 








T. J. LABBE, 


Pres. Board of School Directors, 
St. Martin, La. 


struction at the B. F. 
Day school was let to the 
Morgan Heating Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. The 
contract for furnishing 
the heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus for the 
May school was awarded 
to the Wills Warming & 
Ventilating Co., of Phila- 









delphia. In 1899 
Fond du Lac, Wis. The 

Johnson Heat Regulator We 

Co. installed the heat reg- could not 

ulating system in the or 


Grant school. the g 

Akron, O. The board os A 
has entered into a con- as they were 
tract with the Johnson ordered. 
Electric Service Co., of Write us. 
Buffalo, for an automatic 
heat regulator for the 
Perkins school annex; 
with the Powers Regula- Y 
tor Co., of Chicago, for 
an automatic heating reg- 
ulator for the Miller 
school; with Andrew Johnson & Co., of Chi- 
cago, for the heating apparatus for the Perkins 
school annex, and with the Caldwell Foundry 
Furnace Co., of Toledo, for the heating appara- 
tus of the Miller school. 

Chicago, Ill. The Johnson Temperature Con- 
trolling Co. put in the heat regulation system 
in the Auburn Park school addition. 


Kent, O. Repairs on the furnaces in one of 
the schools done by the Peck-Williamson Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Co. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. The board has contracted 
with the Johnson Electric Service Co., of Mil- 
waukee, to fit out the Grand street school and 
the Jefferson school with a heat regulating ap- 
paratus, 

Wilmington, Del. A rule requiring the school 
superintendent’s office to be open during school 
hours and the superintendent to be present from 
4 to 5 p. M. has been adopted. 

Columbus, O. A crusade against cigarettes 
in the schools was begun recently, but the board 
has put a stop to it because it was interfering 
with the regular work of the schools. The plan 

on which cru- 
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CLOBES, MAPS, CLOCKS, 


We Solicit Orders from School Boards Direct 


each school, 


me [C/A 220) © 
Sook (holder 


DURABLE, HANDSOME, SERVICEABLE, 
SELF-ADJUSTING, SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 


This dictionary holder defies all further improve. 
ments. It is all human ingenuity can perfect in 
such a device. Holds books clean and instanta- 
neously accessible. Will fit any book. Can be 
had in Bronze, Black Enamel or Oxidized Copper 
finish. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


re Manufacturing C0., gS 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U.S. A, 


In 1900 


in quality, 


AND THE USUAL LINE already 
OF SUPPLIES. — 


BLACKBOARDS, 
LIQUID SLATING, Etc. 


ARKANSAS NORMAL COLLEGE 
Jamestown, Ark. 


Resident and non-resident courses leading to 
degrees, thorough and practical. Rates reason- 
able. Address Dr. Graham, President. 


THROUGH SLEEPER TO HOT SPRINGS 
VIA THE WABASH ROAD. 


The Wabash road, in connection with the 
Iron Mountain, now operates a through sleeper 
from Chicago to Hot Springs, Ark., leaving 
Chicago daily at 11:03 a. M., and arriving at 
Hot Springs next morning at 9:00 o’clock—only 
twenty-two hours from Write for 
booklets giving full information about this 
great health resort. Ticket office, 97 Adams 
street, Chicago. 


Chicago. 


Alfred T. Schauffler, president of the New 
York State Association of School Boards, has 
appointed M. G. W. Mechlin as its correspond- 
ing secretary. Mr. Mechlin succeeds Harlan P. 
French, of Albany, who filled that position in a 
most acceptable manner for several years. Mr. 
Mechlin is a resident of New York city. 


oR mF WN SPOTS on school desks, book, 


r pupil's clothing. Also dried , 
re muddy ink in inkwells of school deake 
4 Hence habit of CERMS a slovenly hand. 


é oo DISEASE GERMS on penholders and 

Lie) pencile from mouth, breath, &c. of pu- 

K fae pils. “The schoolroom is the most nat- 
=U TH E BARVEN SCHOO for disease BINET 
PREVENTS EN 7 “ HOOL FAB INET 
ink, coarse writing. Cleans pene. Kills 
disease germs. N EDED in every room, 
i) FOR SALE by school supply houses. 
WH. Wanted. Send for circulars, &c, 
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The New Jersey Convention of School Boards. 


MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 








The first annual meeting of the New Jersey 
State School Board Association was held at the 
State house in Trenton, on Friday, Dec. 28. 
The morning session was held in the assembly 
chamber with about 200 members of the several 
county school boards throughout the state being 
present, the state school association being made 
up of members of these county associations. 
The afternoon session was held at the Trenton 
house where the association banqueted, the 
afternoon business meeting immediately follow- 
ing. 

The meeting was one of considerable import- 
ance because of the question of changing the 
distribution of school moneys which is now be- 
ing agitated in New Jersey. The school moneys 
are now distributed according to attendance and 
it is now proposed that they be apportioned ac- 
cording to actual days attendance. This matter 
brought out a large attendance of school trus- 
tees. 

The meeting was called to order shortly after 
10 o’clock by the president, H. Brewster Willis, 
the father of the organization. He expressed 
his pleasure at seeing such a large attendance 
and warmly welcomed them to the intellectual 
treat that had been arranged for the day’s exer- 
cises. He introduced as the first speaker, Hon. 
©. J. Baxter, the state superintendent of public 
instruction in New Jersey, who made the ad- 
dress of welcome. 

Superintendent Baxter, in welcoming those 
present, expressed his pleasure at seeing so many 
present and of the success of the association 
during the first year of its existence. Every 
county in the state but one now had a county 
organization and in this one a meeting had been 
called for the purpose of forming such an or- 
ganization. He believed that the association 
would be one of the leading educational powers 
in the state and was of the opinion that its 
greatness had just begun. He wished it much 
success. 

The state superintendent then referred to sev- 
eral state school matters along the line of school 
improvements and called attention to a number 
of changes that might be made. In every part 
of the state, he said, there was unusual interest 
in school matters this year, and he urged their 
co-operation in getting an appropriation of 
$4,000 from the state this year for the county 
institutes. He had asked for it last year but 
only got $3,000. This necessitated his securing 
a number of speakers with the understanding 
that he might be compelled to give them a lower 
figure than they asked. The total expenses for 
all the institutes amounted to $3,175, so that he 
was humiliated in having to ask some of the 
speakers to take less. The state with its $2,000,- 
000 in the treasury could not afford a small 
$4,000. The cost of institutes in New Jersey 
cents per teacher, while in New York 
state it was $2.16. 


was 45 


The next address was made by Dr. Austin 
Seott, president of Rutgers College at New 
Brunswick, N. J. His subject was, “The Rela- 
tion of the Public Schools to Higher Educa- 
tion. 

The third address was given by Dr. H. E. 
Schmid, president of the New York State 
leachers’ Association of School Boards, White 
Plains, N. Y. His topic was, “The Relation of 
the Home to the School.” 


} 


This admirable paper 
as already appeared in the School Board Jour- 
nal. 

One of the leading papers of the morning ses- 
sion was that which followed, being on the sub- 
ect, “Transportation of Pupils,” by Hon. 
James Owen, of the state board of education in 
New Jersey, residing at Montclair. 
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In the absence of the secretary, Mr. J. Brog- 
nard Betts, the president called the roll of coun- 
ties to see who were present. It was found that 
every one of the twenty-one counties were repre- 
sented. President Willis read a letter of regret 
from Governor Foster M. Voorhees in which he 
expressed his interest in the work and appre- 
ciated the great service that the association was 
doing. He regretted that his engagements were 
such that he would be unable to attend. He 
hoped his absence would not retard the work and 
wished them much success for the future. 


President H. Brewster Willis presented a 
paper on “School Boards that are Dead and 
School Boards that are Alive.” 


He presented the declaration of principles 
which were read and approved at Charleston, 
S. C., last July, by the National Educational 
Association. 

He referred to the fact that in the declaration 
of principles, the love of the American people 
for the schools, the teachers, public opinion and 
the press were praised and accredited with the 
present successful condition of our public 
schools, overlooking entirely the great work of 
the school boards of this nation. 

He contended that what the board of trustees 
were to the university, to the college, the board 
of directors to the financial, industrial and 
manufacturing corporations, the board of mana- 
gers to public institutions, the boards of educa- 
tion are to our public schools, and their work 
should be magnified and dignified; that more 
commendation should be given to boards that 
are alive to their privileges and legal powers, 
and more condemnation should be given to 
boards who are indifferent to or ignored their 
duties and privileges, and trifled with the oppor- 
tunities of childhood. 


He then applied the rule, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” and pointed out ten indica- 
tions of school boards that were dead, and ten 
indications of school boards that were alive, 
which created quite a stir. 


He believed that it was the duty of the county 
superintendent and the county school board as- 
sociation to breathe the breath of life into town- 
ship and borough school boards that were dead 
to all good school work. He insisted that the 
county superintendent should be a good business 
man as well as an educated man, and should 
bring to his help the social feature in township 
and borough boards. 

He stated the duty of the county scho»l board 
association, in presenting attractive programs, 
and conducting the meetings upon lines of 
sociability, entertainment, instruction and in- 
spiration. 

He concluded, by stating, that any county 
which maintained a good county school board 
asseciation would never be troubled with dead 
school boards. 

This concluded the morning session. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon sesison was held in the banquet 
room at the Trenton house which was filled to 
overflowing, every seat being taken. Before the 
guests were seated a verse of “America” was 
sung and the invocation asked by Rev. Dr. Geo. 
C. Maddock, chaplain of the state prison. Presi- 
dent Willis sat at the head of the table sur- 
rounded by Senator Hayes, Dr. Maddock, Dr. 
Scott, Deputy State Superintendent Betts, Dr. 
H. E. Schmid, president of the N.Y. 8. T. Asso., 
Hon. James Owen, Rev. A. Maurice Morgan, 
and the several score members of the associa- 
tion. This social hour was one of great pleasure 
and a very striking feature of the day’s pro- 
gram. At the conclusion of the banquet Presi- 
dent Willis announced the committee on nomi- 
nations as follows: D. W. Clayton, chairman; 


O. H. Adams, A. W. Hartwell, J. S. Hoagland 


and L. A. Van Villuwe. They retired to make 
their report. 

The programme was then continued with an 
address by Dr. George C. Maddock. He made 
some humorous introductory remarks which 
greatly delighted the members. Continuing he 
congratulated the association upon having such 
an excellent body of men. The time of the old 
desks, the old Franklin stove and woodpile, the 
ill ventilated school houses and the quaint board 
of trustees had long gone by and now there was 
the well-built school, well equipped, and boards 
of trustees up-to-date made up of men like he 
saw before him. He congratulated the father of 
the system which would prove of eventual and 
lasting good to the state. He bid it Godspeed 
in its work and said New Jersey would soon be 
the peer of any in school matters. He was glad 
to be present and meet with them on this occa- 
sion. 

A paper was then read upon the “Distribution 
of Public School Money on the Basis of Days 
Attendance,” by Hon. J. Brognard Betts, deputy 
state superintendent of public instruction of 
New Jersey. Tltis question is now being agi- 
tated throughout New Jersey, and the paper was 
closely followed. 

The closing address was made by Rev. A. 
Maurice Morgan, pastor of the Methodist church 
at Milltown, N. J., on the subject, “Character 
Building in the Public Schools.” The address 
was very enthusiastically received and one of 
the best of the day. 

The minutes of the last meeting at which an 
organization was effected were approved without 
being read. The committee on nominations was 
ready to report and their report was received 
through the chairman, Mr. Clayton, of Middle- 
sex. It was as follows: 

For President—M. J. St. John McCutchen, 
North Plainfield. 

For First Vice-President—H. Brewster Wil- 
lis, New Brunswick. 

For Second Vice-President—F. C. Osgood. 

For Third Vice-President—A. P. Morris. 


WALKED OUT. 


On Food, After Being Given Up. 


Lack of knowledge regarding the kind of food 
to give to people, particularly invalids, frequent- 
ly causes much distress, whereas when one 
knows exactly the kind of food to give to quick- 
ly rebuild the brain and nerve centers, that 
knowledge can be made use of. 

A young Chicago woman says: “Other in- 
stances of the wonderful qualities possessed by 
Grape-Nuts food are shown in my grandmoth- 
er’s and mother’s cases. Grandmother’s entire 
left side became totally paralyzed, from a rup- 
tured capillary of the brain. The doctor said it 
would be impossible for her to live a week. She 
could not take ordinary food and we put her on 
Grape-Nuts, in an effort to do all for her we 
could. 

“To the astonishment of the doctor and the 
delight of all of us, she slowly rallied and re- 
covered. It was pronounced the first case of the 
kind on record. The doctor said nothing could 
have produced this result but food. 

“We had been led to use Grape-Nuts because 
of the effect on mother. She has been troubled 
with a weak stomach all her life, and the last 
few years been gradually losing weight and 
strength. She has tried everything, almost, that 
has been recommended by good authority, and 
until she used Grape-Nuts food, nothing seemed 
to do her any good. Since taking up Grape- 
Nuts she has been constantly improving until 
now she is free from any of the stomach trou- 
bles, and is strong and well. Please do not pub- 
lish my name.” Name can be given by Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 








For Secretary and Treasurer—J. 
Betts. 

The report of the committee was received and 
the secretary directed to cast the ballot. The 
officers were then duly declared elected. 

The new president, Mr. McCutchen, was 


Brognard 


called upon for a speech. He responded, saying 
that one did not readily succeed such an emi- 
nently old gentleman as retired from the presi- 
dency and he fully felt the responsibility and 
dignity of the work. They had come from all 
parts of the state and it was no trifling matter 
to preside over such an organization. He felt 
his unworthiness of the honor, yet would fill it 
as best he could. 

On motion of D. W. Clayton a rising vote of 
appreciation of the services of the retiring presi- 
dent was given. Former President Willis ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the vote as a stand- 
ing compliment. 

The treasurer, Hal Allaire, was absent. His 
report, however, was read by Mr. Betts, the sec- 
retary. It showed that during the year there 
had been received for dues from the members 
$20. There were no expenditures. 

The reports of the several counties were then 
called for, but owing to the hour it was decided 
not to read them. County Superintendent John 
Enright, of Monmouth county, was called upon 
for the report of his county, some one making a 
motion that but one county be heard from. Mr. 
Enright did not give any data as to his own 
county, but in a very general way made a report 
for the whole state, stating that the several 
branches were in good shape if they were as 
good as they were in Monmouth. 

These county reports had been distributed 
before hand for the purpose of being read at the 
state meeting. They give the date of the form- 
ing of the county school board association, the 
number of new school buildings erected or re- 
paired, new teachers hired, topics discussed at 
the county board meetings, and other informa- 
tion of this character. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the speakers 
and the meeting adjourned. 

The addresses and papers read will appear in 
the columns of this journal. 


Refommendations by Boards to Teachers. 


L. SAUER, SECRETARY BOARD OF EDUAATION, PORT 
WASHINGTON. 

The granting of recommendations to teachers 
as customary today has been a source of dis- 
appointment to most school boards, an inquiry 
to competent teachers, and often to the schools; 
that it is unsatisfactory is shown by the fact 
that no board at present relies much upon them. 

The errors of recommendations at present 
seem to be due to a great extent to lack of 
knowledge of the efficiency of the teacher, mem- 
bers cf school boards granting and signing rec- 
ommendations, who have perhaps never visited 
the school, or otherwise taken the trouble to in- 
form themselves, as to the work such teacher 
was doing, and perhaps the errors are often due 
to the lack of knowledge as to what efficiency 
consists of. 

As a rule recommendations are incomplete, 
only stating the teacher’s qualifications in one 
or more respects, saying nothing about all the 
others that are so important to a school board 
that often has nothing but this to guide it in 
making a choice. Then most recommendations 
are untruthful; I am aware that the assertion 
is strong, but what can you say of an instru- 
ment purporting on its face to be a guide to 
others in an important transaction, that only 
states a part of the facts, in which all things 
disagreeable, uncomplimentary, and was per- 
haps issued to do an act of kindness, with never 
a thought of the injury done by inflicting an 
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incompetent or suitable teacher upon another 
school, too many school boards look upon grant- 
ing recommendations, merely as a complimen- 
tary function, forgetting that they view it in an 
entirely different manner when they receive 
them for inspection. 


Many recommendations are in such general | 


terms, that they may mean anything or noth- 
ing. The reasons for this state of affairs are 
easy to discern. 


lst. The members of the school board are 


usually too busy to have reflected on the con- 
sequences of carelessness in this direction. 

2d. There are school boards that have not 
seen enough of the work of the school to really 
know, what the merits of a teacher are. 

3d. There has been no uniform practice 
adopted in granting recommendations. Some 
of the evils resulting from the present practice 
of indiscriminately granting recommendations 
I have just mentioned, and a great many others 
have, no doubt, come under the observation of 
you gentlemen of experience in school board 
matters; dwelling upon the faults of the pres- 
ent practice has naturally turned my thoughts 
towards a remedy, and the following has sug- 
gested itself in the direction of reform. The 
first cause can be removed by agitating the sub- 
ject, especially in this kind of a meeting, by re- 
electing experienced school board men, and cul- 
tivating in the state a closer relation of school 
boards. 

Now, a remedy to remove the second cause of 
this unsatisfactory condition, namely, that 
boards do not know what is being done at 
school, is one of reform and that is, a strict in- 
quiry by school boards as to the work done by 
teachers, by visiting the schools at certain inter- 
vals, and a regular report of the principal to 
the school board of the work done by each 
teacher, if the board can rely on the work of 
the school, as it would place every teacher on 
his or her mettle. 

As a remedy for the lack of uniformity in the 
practice of granting recommendations, I would 
suggest, that the school board section adopt a 
form and endeavor to have the same generally 
used, and in such form to drop all compliments 
and general statements, and give the different 
points in detail, such recommendations should 
contain among the best, the following informa- 
tion: 

1st. Scholarship; 2d. Personality and disci- 
pline; 3d. Teaching ability; 4th. Popularity; 
5th. General health; 6th. Character. 

As to scholarship we will always be obliged to 
depend, in a great degree, on the certificates of 
teachers and their record as students. 

For information regarding personality and 
discipline, however, we must rely upon the 
statement of the board granting the recommen- 
dation, and such board will be in a position to 
say to what extent a teacher is endowed with 
executive ability, strength of will and personal 
magnetism, they will be able to say whether a 
teacher attracts or repels those he comes in con- 
tact with, and this is important. True state- 
ments in regard to discipline should never be 
omitted, and when we mean good discipline, we 
must include not only the securing of good or- 
der, but securing it without destroying the spirit 
of the school and turning it into a kind of 
prison. 

The question of teaching ability is a vital one, 
and the answer should state whether such 
teacher has the power to come down to the pupils 
level, the tact to make his pupils talk, or has the 
habit. of doing all the talking himself. It 
should state his knowledge of methods, and in- 
dustry in preparation. 

The question of popularity should be carefully 
answered and the standing with pupils, fellow 
teachers and the community given, as well as 





- 
any causes of unpopularity. Statements on this 
point should be made with great thoughtfulness 
and wisdom, for it is a delicate question to 
answer, and injustice to a teacher could be easi- 
ly done without knowing it. 

The facts as to “General Health” should be 
truthfully stated, especially when there is nerv- 
ousness or consumption, as a sufferer from one 
will rarely succeed, and the other is a menace 
to the health of the pupils. 

The “Character” of teachers as a rule is above 
reproach, and if bad, school boards will not 
recommend, but habits and inclinations of 
teachers ought to be stated, as they will often be 
deciding features to a school board according to 
locality and custom. 

Then recommendations should be signed by 
the entire school board, so there will be less 
probability of a one-sided judgment, for every 
person, no matter how broad-minded, has his 
own point of view. 


Harrison, O. The furnaces in the new school 
building installed by the Colton-Smead Furnace 
Co. and the temperature regulation system by 
the Johnson Electric Service Co. 

Akron, O. Bids for installing a heating and 
ventilating system in the Miller school build- 
ing were received from the National Blower 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Caldwell Furnace & 
Foundry Co., Toledo, O.; E. M. Lusk Machine 
Co., Erie, Pa.; Andrews & Johnson, Chicago; 
Bartlett Bros., Cleveland; F. W. Burrows & Co., 
Cleveland. Bids to equip the building with a 
temperature regulating system received from 
Bartlett Bros., Cleveland; Johnson Electric 
Service Co., Milwaukee; Davis & Roesch, New 
York; Powers Regulator Co. 


Toledo, O. An established rule is to the effect 
that any pupil at any time can leave the room 
simply by signifying his or her desire to leave. 

Louisville, Ky. A newly adopted rule’ reads 
that when a lady teacher marries her place shall 
be declared vacant. 

Zanesville, O. A crusade has been instituted 
against the use of tobacco on the part of the 
pupils, and all who furnish the youngsters with 
tobacco are to be prosecuted to the full extent 
of the law. 


THE FRUITS. 
Of Coffee Drinking 

“The fruits or results, in my case, of coffee 
drinking, were sallow complexion, almost total 
loss of appetite, as well as sleeplessness and 
sluggish circulation. 

“T was also very bilious and constipated most 
of the time for eight years, and became so nerv- 
ous that I was unable to do any mental labor 
and was fast approaching a condition where 
there would have been no help for me. 

“T am convinced that if I had continued us- 
ing coffee much longer the result would have 
been a total mental and physical wreck. 

“T sometimes think the all-wise providence 
looks after us in trouble, at any rate, when I 
was in despair a friend urged me to give up 
coffee entirely and use Postum, giving the rea- 
sons why. It was hard for me to believe that so 
common a beverage as coffee was the cause of 
my trouble, but I made the change, and from 
the first trial experienced a benefit and improve- 
ment. My complexion has improved, the nerv- 
ousness gone, as well as the bilious trouble and 
sleeplessness, and I am completely cured of 
sluggish circulation. In fact, I am well, and 
the return to health has been directly traced to 
leaving off coffee and using Postum Food Cof- 
fee. I recommend Postum to all coffee wrecks 
without a single reservation.”—James D. Kim- 
ball, Isabella Street, Northampton, Mass. 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils, 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharp- 
ener.’ It does the work well and quickly. This last is of -— 
importance for school work. This ‘Sharpener’ is in satisfaeto 
in very many of the cities and towns of the State. From what tT 
personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully con- 
vinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In 
fact I do not believe that there is any other which at all compares 
with this one for use either in the schoo! or the office.”’ 

Joxzu D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Member of Maes. State Board of Education, 





send for descriptive circular. Manufactnred by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass, 








WRITE US. \ Quantity Used. / And we will cheerfully send designs ex- 

designs. We make a specialty of class 
Pabst Building, 
BUNDE & UPMEYER, Jewelers. 

Chicago Board 
Ts aie te , the board. The 

suitable object. 
solicit correspond- 


) What Class Colors. ecuted in colors with lowest cash price. 
Pins in silver or gold, enameled in one, two or three colors, If interested in fine society 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 
of Education. 
Eraser is cleaned 
Cheapest all wool 
ence with jobbing 


To assist in getting ideas for a class 
( Name of Class. pin send for one of our sheets of colored 
writing paper and envelopes send for samples, we make the finest monograms and crests 
at the most reasonable prices, 50 fine visiting cards and plate $1.00. 
Adopte d by the 
Only Eraser that 
perfectly cleand 
by simply  rap- 
ping against any 
Eraser in the mar- 
ket. We specially 
Trade. 
W. H. LONDERGON & CO., Manufacturers, 401 Duncan Park, Chicago. 


(THOROUGHLY DUSTLESS) 
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SCHOOL MEN 


The Splendid Patronage %G | 
‘which has been accorded us by the 
(EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC ortme UNITED STATES 
has demonstrated not only the quality of 
ourwork. but also the fact thatwe understand 
the special needs in Educational Lines. 
Me make [alf-Tones and Line Drawings of 


qos SO Tia D 


ALSO ENGRAVINGS OF 


Class Groups, College Annuals, etc.etc. 
ALLWORK IN THE HIGHEST QUALITY ort ENGRAVING ART. 
ASK FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 









Clark Engraving Co 


MILWAUKEE | WISCONSIN 


AMERICAN 


School Buildings 


Special attention given to the designing 
struction of school buildings. 


and con- 


We solicit correspondence from school boards con- 
templating the erection of school buildings in all parts of 
the United States. 


Watch this space for new designs and announcements of 


publications on various phases of school house 


construction. 


W. R. PARSONS & SON CO. 


School House Architects, 
Mail Address, Drawer 1101, DES MOINES, IA. 


A DISTINCTION 





ano A DIFFERENCE. 


HE CHANDLER 


Adjustable Chair Desk 


Has the distinction of being the pioneer in the modern common sense way 
of seating school rooms. It has the distinction of providing each pupil with 
a separate distinct seat and desk entirely under his own control. It has the 
distinction of being the only desk that can be perfectly adjusted to fit the 
pupil occupying it. 

Other desks claim this distinction but the CHANDLER is the only one 
that can substantiate the claim. It has the distinction of being the most 
widely imitated desk made. Remember THE CHANDLER WAS THE 
ORIGINAL ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESK. All others are simply crude 


imitations. 
THE DIFFERENCE 


between an ordinary school desk and the CHANDLER is about the same as 
between the old fashioned stage coach and a modern parlor car. The differ 
ence between the CHANDLER and any other chair desk is like the differ 
ence between a twenty dollar gold piece coined 3 Uncle Sam, and one made 
by a“phony” man. One isthe real thing, standard all over the world, the 
other is a counterfeit, repudiated at home—scorned abroad. 

In the lexicon of school room equipment 


The CHANDLER is IT. 


Send for printed matter and get acquainted. When you get acquainted 
you will be friends. An acquaintance with the CHANDLER always leads to 
lasting friendship. Chandler Desks are made at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK WORKS, 


General Sales Office: 165 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Factory: Walpole, Mass. 
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THE PRIMARY TEACHER | | | 


TO SECURE GOOD RESULTS RAPIDLY SHOULD USE | ( 
The Baldwin Primer. 


First Days in School. 
Our Little Book for Little Folks. 
First Book for Pen or Pencil. 
Stories for Children. 
Silver’s Exercises in Arithmetic. 


These books furnish material for Reading, Spelling, Language, Nature Work, Drawing, Music, 
Writing and Seat Work, in a systematic and progressive manner. Your lessons will be enriched and 
enlivened by these texts and your labors lightened. Pupils will be interested, for ‘‘Outdoor Life’’ is 


brought into the school room in the pages of these new books. 


Write for illustrated descriptive circulars. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHICAGO 















FOR DISTRICT, GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 


Has the | ) 
Remarkable TOT 
Record of over | : 

1.000 Adoptions 
since June I, 1900. mane 7 | 


A postal card will bring Orchard & Joralemon, Architects, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
information that will con- This building is Sound-proofed by 

vince any teacher or school Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 
officer that it is the most 


practical, scholarly and “the most perfect deadener made.” It is not a mere felt or 
5 t 


paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which absorbs and dissi- 


inexpensive work of its kind pates the sound-waves. Proof against moths, vermin and de- 
. cay, and uninflammable. A sanitary and scientific article, 
ever published. which has been used with great success all over the country. 


. , : “Next to light and ventilation, sound-deadening is the most 1m- 

Easy to teach. Fascinating to Study. portant item of school house construction.” 
Special book on school house deafening, containing twenty 
plates of buildings, with sample of Quilt and catalogue, sent 


Db D ) VV) on request, free. u 
: VI : 5 Q 6 SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


70 KILBY STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


Agents at all central points 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
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